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PREFACE. 


THE  increasing  taste  for  music  of  the  highest  class, 
which  has  been  manifesting  itself  in  England  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  must  be  a  source  of 
gratification  to  every  lover  of  the  art.  Not  only 
are  the  great  works  of  Handel  as  attractive  as  ever, 
but  Haydn's,  Mozart's,  Beethoven's,  Spohr's,  and 
Mendelssohn's  sacred  compositions  find  worthy  in- 
terpreters in  the  vast  provincial  gatherings  and 
choral  societies,  and  are  appreciated  by  large  and 
enthusiastic  audiences.  Nor  is  there  a  falling-off 
in  instrumental  music  of  an  elevated  order.  The 
Philharmonic  Societies,  the  Crystal  Palace  Con- 
certs, the  Monday  Popular  Meetings,  extend  their 
numerous  offsprings  and  ramifications  to  nearly 
every  important  town  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
are  hardly  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  either 
artistes  or  amateurs.  And  lately,  another  onward 
movement  in  the  right  direction  has  been  initiated. 


i\  PREFACE. 

The  first  praiseworthy  attempt  made  by  Sir  William 
Sterndale  Bennett,  many  years  ago,  to  familiarise 
the  English  public  with  the  works  of  that  mighty 
giant,  John  Sebastian  Bach,  did  not  then  meet 
with  the  encouragement  it  so  richly  deserved;  but 
the  recent  and  triumphant  performances  of  the 
Matthaeus'  Passion  Music  at  "Westminster  Abbey, 
at  the  Gloucester  Festival,  and  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
have  created  such  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  as 
to  leave  little  doubt  of  Bach's  wonderful  work 
becoming  very  soon  the  worthy  rival  of  Handel's 
"  Messiah  "  in  public  favour.  There  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  a  better  opportunity  than  the  present  for 
imparting  some  more  general  information  of  the 
life  of  this  great  composer.  Two  eminent  German 
authorities,  "Mizler"  and  "Forkel,"  had  already 
left  most  interesting  records  concerning  Bach,  but 
Herr  C.  H.  Bitter's  book,  which  contains  all  the 
essential  features  of  his  career,  has  gained  still 
greater  favour  in  Germany.  The  faithful  and 
judiciously  abridged  English  version  by  Miss  Kay- 
Shuttle  worth  will,  no  doubt,  receive  the  grateful 
approval  of  every  true  lover  of  music  ;  and  the 
carefully  compiled  and  exhaustive  catalogue  of 
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Bach's  works  appended  to  the  volume  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  for  reference.  In  these  stirring 
times,  when  we  see  a  boundless  ambition  but  too 
often  prompting  artistes  to  seek  the  satisfaction  of 
a  world-wide  renown  by  the  applause  and  demon- 
strations of  the  multitude,  and  overthrowing  honest 
convictions  to  pander  to  the  vitiated  taste  of  the 
present  day,  it  is  truly  refreshing  to  revert  to  the 
last  century  and  behold  a  most  eminent  musician 
-*  revelling  solely  in  his  art,  and  seeking  no  other 
reward  than  the  inward  consciousness  of  his  own 
merit — no  other  recompense  than  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  worth  by  his  family  and  a  few  kindred 
spirits.  Nothing  could  be  more  instructive  than 
to  compare  the  lives  of  the  two  illustrious  contem- 
poraries, Handel  and  Bach.  The  first,  a  favourite 
at  the  brilliant  Court  of  St.  James's,  esteemed  and 
honoured  by  the  elite  of  society,  and  still  keeping 
his  independence  and  upholding  the  dignity  of  his 
profession.  The  other,  the  modest  cantor  of  a  small 
town  in  Germany,  living  in  comparative  obscurity, 
but  occupying  after  a  lapse  of  150  years  the  same 
lofty  position  as  his  apparently  more  favoured 
countryman.  And  here  one  may  be  allowed  to 
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express  a  lingering  regret  that,  notwithstanding 
the  just  pride  of  Germany  at  its  great  achievement, 
the  establishment  of  a  united  and  mighty  Empire, 
those  former  nurseries  of  art,  the  smaller  States, 
which  were  out  of  the  range  of  political  complica- 
tions, have,  or  will  soon,  become  things  of  the 
past.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  quite  im- 
possible, nowadays,  to  find  a  man  of  the  stamp  of 
J.  S.  Bach  free  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius  un- 
trammelled by  the  continuous  troubles  and  miseries 
of  life. 

Would  that  the  bright  example  contained  in  the 
ensuing  pages  could  inspire  the  young  votaries  of 
art  with  the  desire  of  treading  in  the  path  of  the 
great  master,  and,  instead  of  being  content  with 
transient  successes,  or  discouraged  by  partial  failures, 
ever  keeping  in  view  the  aim  of  the  true  artist — 
"Excelsior!" 

JULIUS  BENEDICT. 

March,  1873. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

IF  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  mankind  were 
sufficiently  accurate  and  detailed  to  allow  us  to  trace 
the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  as  precisely  in  human 
affairs  as  the  student  of  science  can  in  the  material 
world,  we  should  see  that  the  advent  of  a  great  man 
of  genius  is  never  an  erratic  phenomenon,  but  always 
the  combined  result  of  his  antecedents  and  of  the 
character  of  the  age  and  outward  circumstances  in 
which  his  nature  developed. 

This  theory  in  no  wise  detracts  from  our  venera- 
tion for  great  men,  since  they  alone,  among  the 
mass  of  their  contemporaries,  are  fitted  by  nature 
to  unite  and  fulfil  in  themselves  all  that  their  age 
and  surroundings  render  possible. 

We  know  enough  of  the  life  and  antecedents  of 
the  great  composer,  Johannes  Sebastian  Bach,  to  see 
that  he  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  He  was  the 
child  of  a  family  who  had  for  four  generations  culti- 
vated music,  not  as  a  mere  craft,  as  was  generally 
the  case  at  that  time,  but  as  an  art,  and  as  the  object 
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of  their  lives  ;  and  his  hereditary  talent  was  fostered 
and  turned  into  its  peculiar  channel  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  creation  of  church 
music  to  suit  the  simple,  deeply  solemn  services  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  was  one  of  the  great  aims  of 
Protestant  Germany  in  the  century  after  the  Re- 
formation. Johannes  Sebastian  Bach  made  this  aim 
his  own,  and  worked  it  out  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
deeply  religious  spirit  and  of  a  life  of  high  moral 
purity. 

In  the  church  alone  was  music  practised  in  those 
days.  The  Reformation  had  introduced  the  new 
element  of  the  "  chorale/'  sung  by  the  congrega- 
tion and  accompanied  on  the  organ.  The  endeavour 
of  organists  to  make  this  kind  of  devotional  singing 
more  musical  and  more  worthy  of  divine  service  had 
pre-eminently  tended  to  form  the  art  of  counter- 
point, and  to  develop  and  perfect  organ-playing. 
Thus  the  artistic  treatment  of  the  chorale  had  been 
raised  to  a  kind  of  science,  which  had  called  into 
being  no  small  number  of  masters,  and  had  become 
a  necessary  branch  of  study  for  all  those  who  sought 
to  attain  their  position  in  life  in  the  service  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  Amongst  these  were  the  an- 
cestors of  Sebastian  Bach. 

Church  music  had  gradually  become  such  a 
specialty  of  this  family,  that  down  to  the  end 
of  the  last  century  all  musicians  at  Erfurt,  where 
many  members  of  the  Bach  family  had  lived  as 
organists,  choir-leaders,  &c.,  were  called  "  the 
Bachs,"  though  no  Bach  had  then  filled  such  an 
office  there  for  a  long  time  past. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE     BACH     FAMILY. 

THE  religious  contentions  under  which  Protestantism 
suffered  in  Hungary  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  drove  Veit  Bach,  a  baker  of 
German  family  at  Presburg,  to  leave  the  shores  of 
the  Danube,  and  seek  a  new  home  in  Germany. 
Finding  in  Thiiringen  a  safe  refuge  for  the  Lutheran 
religion,  he  settled  in  Wechmar,  a  village  near 
Gotha,  and  there  continued  his  former  trade.  Germs 
of  the  musical  talent  so  richly  developed  by  his 
descendants  were  discoverable  in  the  Hungarian 
emigrant.  Music  was  then  as  now  at  home  in 
Hungary,  chiefly  among  gipsies  and  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people.  Yeit  Bach  had  cultivated  his  taste 
for  it  while  he  was  there,  and  played  the  lute  with 
such  zeal  and  love  that  he  took  it  with  him  to  the 
mill,  and  played  all  the  time  the  corn  was  being 
ground. 

Veit  Bach  had  two  sons.  Hans,  the  eldest,  was 
to  have  become  a  baker,  but  as  he  had  little  in- 
clination for  this  trade,  and  a  great  talent  for  music, 
he  gave  up  baking,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  town 
piper  at  Gotha.  As  music  was  then  considered  in 
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no  way  better  than  any  other  craft,  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  in  this  step  from  the  rank 
of  baker-boy  to  what  we  now  call  the  sphere  of  art. 
Thus  Hans  Bach  was  the  first  of  the  family  who 
made  music  his  vocation. 

Veit  Bach's  second  son  was  a  carpet  manufacturer, 
and  left  three  sons,  all  of  whom  became  musicians. 

Hans  Bach  had  three  sons :  Johann,  organist, 
first  at  Schweinfurt,  afterwards  at  Erfurt ;  Christoph, 
musician  at  Erfurt  and  Arnstadt,  and  at  the  court 
of  Weimar ;  and  Heinrich,  appointed  musician  by 
the  town  council  at  Schweinfurt,  and  organist  at 
Arnstadt.  More  is  known  of  this  Heinrich  than  of 
the  other  members  of  the  family  ;  he  was  highly 
esteemed  as  an  organist  and  a  composer,  and  from 
letters  of  his,  which  are  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  Arnstadt,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  more 
education  than  many  musicians  of  that  day.  His 
sons  as  well  as  most  of  his  nephews  were  musicians ; 
his  second  son,  Johann  Christoph,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  organists  and  composers  of  his  time  ;  he  is 
said  to  have  written  much,  and  some  of  his  works 
were  often  performed  down  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  but  his  contemporary  fame  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  his  relations  and 
fellow- citizens.  His  four  sons  were  musicians ;  one 
of  them  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  England, 
as  a  music-master. 

Johann  Christoph's  brother,  Johann  Michael 
(Heinrich  Bach's  second  son),  is  interesting  to  us  as 
the  father  of  Maria  Barbara,  the  great  Sebastian's 
first  wife.  This  Johann  Michael  was  an  excellent 
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organist  and  composer.  Some  of  his  works — motets 
and  sonatas — still  exist.* 

But  Sebastian  himself  was  not  descended  from 
Heinrich  Bach,  but  from  his  brother  Christoph,  of 
whose  three  sons  the  second,  Johann  Ambrosius, 
was  the  father  of  the  great  composer.  Little  is 
known  of  this  J.  Ambrosius,  except  that  he  lived  as 
a  musician  at  Eisenach,  and  that  he  was  most  de- 
votedly attached  to  his  twin  brother,  Johann 
Christoph.  The  twins  were  exactly  alike,  so  that 
even  their  wives  could  only  distinguish  them  by 
their  clothes,  and  they  resembled  each  other  as 
much  in  speech,  tastes,  and  disposition,  and  in  their 
style  of  music,  as  they  did  in  outward  appearance. 
"When  one  fell  ill  so  did  the  other,  and  their  deaths 
followed  each  other  closely. 

At  the  time  when  Sebastian's  fame  was  at  its 
height,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  of  the  Bachs 
held  positions  as  organists  in  Thiiringen,  Franconia, 
and  Saxony.  It  seems  strange  that  the  fame  of 
such  a  family  was  not  more  widely  spread,  and  that 
they  had  not  attained  a  more  distinguished  position, 
either  in  society  or  in  the  artistic  world;  but 
Mitzler,  Bach's  earliest  •  biographer,  ascribes  this 
obscurity  to  their  contented,  unassuming  dispo- 
sitions, and  says  that  they  were  so  happy  in  their 
own  country  and  family  and  appointed  sphere,  that 
they  never  thought  of  seeking  their  fortune  beyond. 

*  A  collection  made  by  C.  P.  Emmanuel  Bach,  of  the  wojcs  of 
the  Bach  family,  entitled  "  Das  Alt-Bachische  Archiv,"  still  exists 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  For  a  full  account  of  its  contents 
see  Bitter's  "Johann  Sebastian  Bach,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  31 — 34. 
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They  cared  more  for  the  approbation  of  the  princes 
in  whose  dominions  they  were  born,  and  the  country- 
men who  surrounded  them,  than  for  the  uncertain, 
hardly  earned  fame  of  the  great  world,  and  for 
intercourse  with  envious  foreigners. 

But  within  their  own  family  circle  they  clung 
together,  advanced  hand  in  hand  as  it  were,  and 
learned  from  each  other.  They  were  a  remarkably 
affectionate  family,  and  their  mutual  interest  in  art, 
as  well  as  the  equality  of  their  social  positions, 
served  to  keep  them  united.  They  all  met  once  a 
year,  at  Erfurt,  Eisenach,  or  Arnstadt,  and  had 
musical  performances  together,  beginning  with  a 
chorale  and  then  singing  popular  ballads,  and  comic 
songs  called  "  quodlibets."  In  these  each  singer  ex- 
temporised his  own  part,  and  the  different  voices 
formed  a  sort  of  harmony  as  regards  the  music,  but 
the  words  sung  by  each  were  different.* 

Thus  Bach,  growing  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
music,  and  especially  of  church- organ  music  and 
counterpoint,  could  scarcely  fail  to  become  a  disciple 
in  this  school,  and,  with  the  strong,  firm  will  and 
extraordinary  talents  which  nature  had  given  him, 
to  rise  far  above  the  rest  of  his  family. 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Bach  family  see  Bitter's  "Johann 
Sebastian  Bach,"  pp.  6—35. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CHILDHOOD   AND    YOUTH. 

UNFORTUNATELY,  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  Bach's 
life,  especially  of  his  youth  and  education,  are  very 
fragmentary.  Numbers  of  his  works  are  preserved, 
but  there  are  comparatively  few  amongst  them  of 
which  we  can  tell  the  date  and  origin  with  any 
certainty,  and  there  are  whole  years  of  his  active  life 
of  which  we  cannot  relate  any  particular  events. 
The  age  in  which  he  lived,  though  one  of  much 
literary  labour  of  certain  kinds,  was  not  the  age  of 
biographies  or  literary  gossip. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  born  on  the  16th  of 
May,  1685,  at  Eisenach,  the  charming  little  Thii- 
ringian  town  where  his  father  was  Hof-organist. 
On  the  top  of  one  of  the  wooded  hills  that  surround 
Eisenach  stands  the  "Wartburg,  where  Luther  lived 
so  long,  and  translated  the  Bible  into  German,  and 
where  long  before  him  the  Minnesanger  fought  their 
celebrated  battle  of  song.  Thus  Sebastian's  child- 
hood was  spent  amongst  lovely  scenery,  and  in  a 
country  which  still  abounds  in  ballads  and  fantastic 


The  first  years  of  his  life  seem  to  have  passed 
quietly  and  happily  in  the  house  of  his  parents,  who 
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pnjoyo.i  .  v  though  modest  ineomo.  Hut  in  lt;'.r> 
his  father  olioil.  and  ho  "as  lol't  an  orphan  :il  the  a::o 
of  ton.  his  mother  haxing  ilie.l  some  linio  More, 
llss  ol.lor  brother.  Johann  I'hristoph.  organist  and 
music  master  at  Ohninitl'.  adopted  him.  and  :::>M- 
him  his  o;nliost  losons  in  sinjyinjj,  »nvl  pb>yi«jr  on 
tho  piuno.  Tho  nuisioal  tnlont  ot'  tho  l>:ioh  Inuxily 
soon  show  o»l  itsolt'  in  SoKistian.  Ho  ouNilx  loarnt 
tv^  YI\:\\  b\  hoju-t  tho  oxoroisos  his  brothor  jj;»vo  him  : 
hut  this  dry  st\lo  of  i«usio  did  not  satisfy  him;  ho 

push  on  furthova-.-..!  oxovoiso  1;> 
inovo  ilitlionlt.      His  ntnbition  was  sot   on 

nt  of  a  manusoript  book  of  his  brot hoy's 
«hioh  oontninoil  piooos  for  tho  piano  b\  tl;o  most 
onunont  mnstov--  as  Kn^hborgt^r, 

Kisohor,  Korl.  Paoholbl.  Uuxtohudo.  Uruhns,  ajul 
l»ohni.  Hut  this  book  \\as  torbiihlon  him.  oithor 
booauso  tho  oUor  brothor  faiUnl  to  rooo-niso  iho 
t.'.lonts  of  tho  \onnsror  owo,  or  booanso  l-.o  oluvso,  \\ith 
tho  lo\i^  of  nu  story  i-onnnon  amon::  orir.'.nis:s  at  th.at 
timo.  tv>  koop  tho  olomonts  of  mnsio  n  sooivt  lVi>m 
him.  I  nit  ni>  snoh  ivstnunts  wuld  s«pjm>sa  the 
impxilso  of  hia  stTong  spirit  to  press  onwtml,  con- 
so'vnish  or  unoonsoiously.  townrds  its  ain\^:::o>l  ^o.il. 
Little  SeWtian  know  how  to  obtain  by  exmninj*  thrtt 
which  was  not  allowed  him  by  ftdr  means.  At 
night^  when  all  tho  housn^old  w«re  gone  to  bed,  he 
nqueexed  hia  little  hwids  between  the  rails  of  the 
cupboard  in  which  the  precious  book  wms  locked  up, 
pulUxl  it  out,  and  copied  it  by  moonlight  in  his  little 
bedroom,  «s  ho  had  no  candle.  He  had  the  wime 
fate  at  the  bo»:mnins;  of  his  eareev  as  his  great  eon- 
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temporary  Handel,  who  shared  with  him  the  lute  of 
blindness  ill.  ils  close.  Handel  hud  been  forbidden 
(o  jiliiy  the  piano  ;  a  kind  hand  helped  hint,  and  put 
up  a  clavichord  lor  him  in  a  hidden  place  in  the  lnl't. 
u  hero  ho  could  practise  at  night  \\li.-n  e\eiy  one  in 
the  house  was  in  lied. 

After  six  months'  labour,  Sebastian  had  finished 
his  copy  ;  but  his  unmerciful  brother  found  him  out, 
and  took  away  the  hardly  «ann«l  tiva.smv.  It  was 
not  till  after  his  brother's  death  (which  appears  to 
have  taken  place  soon  after,  l(i!)S  or  l(i!)!))  that  he 
got  the  copy  back.  lie  was  then  about  fourteen 
years  old,  and  left  alone  in  the  world  to  provide  for 
himself  by  his  own  exertions.  On  the  strength  of 
his  line  soprano  voice,  and  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  music,  he  went  with  a  former  schoolfellow, 
Erdmun,  to  Liineburg,  and  became  chorister  at  the 
Michael  Gymnasium,  or  Latin  School.  Hero  he 
received  a  fair  education,  and  saw  more  of  life  than 
lie  had  ever  done  before. 

Mit/ler  relates*  that,  shortly  after  entering  the 
gymnasium,  as  ho  was  singing  in  the  choir  one  day, 
he  involuntarily  sang  as  it  were  with  a  double  voice, 
one  an  octavo  lower  than  Ihe  other,  and  continued 
unable  for  a  week  to  sing  or  speak  otherwise  than  in 
octaves,  after  which  ho  entirely  lost  his  beautiful 
voice.  This  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  him.  But 
though  obliged  to  leave  the  choir,  he  continued 
three  years  longer  at  the  school  at  Luneburg,  pur- 
suing his  studies  industriously,  and  practising  the 

*   "Musikulisehe  Uibliuthek,"  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  p.  161. 
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piano  and  organ,  and  in  his  leisure  hours  the  violin. 
It  is  not  known  how  he  earned  money  for  his  board 
and  lodging,  and  he  probably  often  fared  meagrely 
enough :  but  still  he  found  means  to  go  from  time 
to  time  to  Hamburgh,  a  distance  of  five  German . 
miles,  on  foot.  Hamburgh  was  at  that  time  the 
paradise  of  German  music.  In  this  rich  merchant 
city  the  first  German  opera  had  flourished  for  forty 
years  under  Bernhard  Kaiser,  and  crowds  came  from 
far  and  near  to  admire  a  musical  exhibition  of  purely 
German  talent,  at  a  time  when  none  but  foreigners 
obtained  favour  at  the  courts  of  princes.  Its  fame 
had  doubtless  reached  the  ears  of  the  young  student 
in  the  Michael  Gymnasium,  but  what  he  still  more 
cared  to  hear  was  the  organ  of  St.  Katherine's 
Church,  played  by  the  great  Johann  Adam  Reinken, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  organists  and  counter- 
pointists  of  the  age.  He  counted  no  hardships  or 
privations  too  great  for  the  treat  of  going  to  Ham- 
burgh from  time  to  time,  and  listening  in  conceal- 
ment (for  those  old  masters  of  the  organ  were  jealous 
of  letting  others  into  the  secret  of  their  proficiency) 
to  Reinken's  wonderful  playing.  It  is  easy  to  guess 
how  ill  Bach  must  have  fared  on  these  journeys. 
Once  when  he  had  lingered  at  Hamburgh  longer 
than  his  means  allowed,  he  had  only  two  shillings 
in  his  pocket  on  his  way  back  to  Liineburg.  Before 
he  reached  home  he  felt  very  hungry,  and  stopped 
outside  an  inn,  from  the  kitchen  of  which  proceeded 
such  tempting  odours  as  made  him  painfully  aware 
of  the  disproportion  of  his  appetite  to  his  purse. 
His  hungry  appearance  seems  to  have  struck  with 
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compassion  some  casual  lookers  on,  for  he  heard  a 
window  open,  and  saw  two  herrings'  heads  thrown 
out  into  the  road.  The  sight  of  these  remains  of 
what  are  such  a  popular  article  of  food  in  Thiiringen, 
his  old  home,  made  his  mouth  water ;  he  picked 
them  up  eagerly,  but  great  was  his  surprise  on 
pulling  them  to  pieces  to  find  a  Danish  ducat  con- 
cealed in  each  of  them.  This  discovery  enabled  him 
not  only  to  satisfy  his  wants  at  the  moment,  but 
to  make  his  next  journey  to  Hamburgh  in  a  more 
comfortable  manner.  The  unknown  benefactor,  who 
no  doubt  peeped  out  of  the  window  to  watch  the 
result  of  his  good  nature,  made  no  attempt  to  know 
more  of  the  boy. 

Bach  also  went  several  times  to  Celle,  which  is 
still  farther  from  Luneburg  than  Hamburgh,  and 
where  the  duke,  then  residing  there,  had  a  set  of 
musicians,  chiefly  French,  who  had  attained  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  celebrity.  Here  Bach  first  learned 
the  new  style  of  French  music.  He  stayed  at  the 
school  at  Liineburg  till  1703,  when  he  became 
violinist  at  the  court  chapel  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
"VVeimar.  He  probably  owed  this  appointment  to 
his  numerous  relations  in  the  Saxon  States. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

ARNSTADT,    MUHLHAUSEN,    AND   WEIMAR. 

THUS  Bach's  student  life  ended  with  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  he  entered  on  his  career  as  a  musician. 
He  seems  already  to  have  attained  a  certain  pro- 
ficiency in  playing  on  the  organ,  and  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  counterpoint,  for  during  the  course  of  the 
same  year  (1703)  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the 
new  church  at  Arnstadt,  the  old  Thiiringian  town, 
where  three  members  of  his  family  had  honourably 
filled  the  post  of  organist. 

The  organ  in  this  church  was  quite  new,  built  by 
J.  F.  "Wander,  at  Miihlhausen,  and  considered  so 
good  that  the  town  council  of  Arnstadt  wished  to 
get  a  thoroughly  efficient  organist.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  cousins,  who  lived  in  Arnstadt 
(where  the  memory  of  their  father,  Heinrich  Bach, 
was  still  highly  esteemed),  the  choice  fell  on  Sebas- 
tian. He  entered  on  his  new  position  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1703,  and  was  thus  the  first  organist  at  this 
church. 

The  salary  he  received  was  an  unusually  small 
one,  even  for  those  days — fifty  florins,  besides  thirty 
thalers  for  board  and  lodging  (making  in  all  about 
£8  13s.  in  English  money).  How  he  could  have 
lived  on  it  if  he  had  not  raised  money  in  other  ways, 
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by  teaching,  &c.,  is  hard  to  conceive.  He  had  cer- 
tainly never  been  spoilt  by  luxury,  and  had  learnt  to 
be  content  with  very  little.  But  we  must  be  thankful 
to  Providence  that  the  youth  of  this  great  man  was 
trained  by  such  austere  discipline  to  seek  for  all 
sources  of  happiness  from  within  himself,  and  that  he 
was  prepared  by  hard  work  and  unceasing  activity 
for  the  earnest  course  of  life  that  now  lay  open 
before  him. 

He  played  in  church  on  Sunday  mornings  from 
eight  to  ten  o'clock,  at  the  hour  of  prayer  on  Mon- 
days, and  at  the  service  from  seven  to  nine  on 
Thursdays.  Thus  the  duties  of  his  post  did  not  fill 
up  the  whole  of  his  time,  and  he  had  leisure  to  work 
at  his  own  improvement,  and  could  devote  himself 
to  art.  He  now  began  his  labours  as  a  composer. 
He  appears  to  have  received  scarcely  any  direct 
instruction  in  the  art  of  composition,  but  chiefly  to 
have  derived  his  knowledge  from  studying  with 
indefatigable  zeal  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  his  time,  Bruhns,  Reinken,  Buxtehude,  Fresco- 
baldi,  Frohberger,  Kerl,  Pachelbl,  Strunk,  Bohm, 
Fischer,  and  a  few  French  composers.  He  perceived 
as  it  were  by  instinct  the  rules  they  followed  in  their 
compositions,  and  thus  learnt  how  to  work  out  his 
own  ideas  and  form  his  own  style.  Still  this  was  a 
slow  way  of  learning,  and  accordingly  we  find  that, 
though  Bach  was  from  the  beginning  noticed  and 
admired  for  his  organ-playing,  he  was  unknown  as  a 
composer,  while  Handel,  his  contemporary,  and 
only  three  months  his  senior,  was  already  growing 
famous. 
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Forkel  states  that  Bach  learnt  much  from  setting 
Vivaldi's  violin  concertos  for  the  piano ;  that  this 
exercise  made  him  understand  how  ideas  are  worked 
out,  their  connection  with  each  other,  the  sequence 
of  modulations,  and  several  other  points,  better  than 
he  had  done  before ;  and  that,  in  adapting  thoughts 
and  passages  intended  for  the  violin  to  suit  the  piano, 
he  had  learnt  to  express  his  own  musical  thoughts, 
so  that  he  was  no  longer  obliged  to  play  them  first 
on  an  instrument,  but  could  write  them  down  as  he 
conceived  them. 

He  worked  hard,  night  and  day.  What  he  wrote 
during  the  daytime,  without  the  help  of  an  instru- 
ment, he  played  on  the  piano  at  night. 

The  works  he  wrote  at  this  time,  the  well-known 
Capriccio  amongst  others,  are  somewhat  formal,  con- 
ventional, and  modelled  after  the  fashion  of  the  age. 
Gleams  of  his  genius  are  perceptible  in  them,  but 
they  are  only  to  be  met  with  at  intervals.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  young  organist  began 
and  ended  his  long  series  of  compositions  with  a 
chorale.  It  is  almost  certain  that  he  began  at 
Arnstadt  to  work  out  those  preludes  and  variations 
to  chorales  which  he  has  published  under  the  name 
of  "  Partite  Diverse."  They  are  simpler  and  poorer 
than  his  later  works  of  the  same  kind. 

At  the  same  time  he  helped  in  compiling  the 
Freilighausen  Hymn-book,  the  first  edition  of  which 
was  published  in  1704.  Three  hundred  of  the  tunes 
in  this  book  were  either  arranged  or  composed  by 
him. 

It  seems  that  he  often  followed  his  fancy  too  freely 
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in  playing  for  divine  service.  In  a  sketch  of  his  life 
by  Friedrich  Beisker  we  read  that  the  congregation 
at  Arnstadt,  confounded  by  Bach's  remarkable 
manner  of  playing,  often  forgot  to  join  in  the  sing- 
ing. They  were  accustomed  to  have  the  tunes 
simply  played,  and  did  not  care  for  the  display  of 
artistic  skill  and  original  imagination  to  which  their 
young  organist  treated  them.  The  choir  of  school 
children  who  had  to  sing  the  hymns  seem  also  to 
have  been  perplexed  by  the  new  mode  of  accom- 
panying the  tunes,  and  the  number  of  new  turns  of 
thought  and  artistic  variations  introduced.  Disputes 
ensued  between  Bach  and  the  elders  of  the  church. 
Meanwhile  he  gave  fresh  ground  of  offence.  He 
had  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  four  weeks  (in  the 
year  1705),  to  go  to  Lubeck  to  hear  the  celebrated 
organist,  Dietrich  Buxtehude,  whose  fame  had  in- 
duced Handel  to  visit  Lubeck  two  years  before. 
Bach  made  the  journey  on  foot,  about  sixty  German 
miles,  in  bleak  autumnal  weather.  Whilst  Handel 
had  been  feted  and  treated  with  the  greatest  demon- 
strations of  respect,  his  modest  colleague  could  only 
listen  in  secret,  in  a  corner  of  the  church,  to  the 
celebrated  organist.  He  seems  to  have  found  it 
hard  to  tear  himself  away  from  a  place  where  he 
could  learn  and  enjoy  so  much ;  instead  of  four 
weeks  he  stayed  more  than  three  months,  and  then 
it  was  probably  only  the  emptiness  of  his  purse  that 
compelled  him  to  return  to  Arnstadt.  When  he 
arrived  there,  rejoicing  in  the  store  of  experience 
and  new  ideas  he  had  gained,  he  was  made  aware  of 
the  displeasure  of  the  authorities.  He  was  sum- 
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moned  to  appear  before  the  consistory  on  February  2, 
1706,  and  called  to  account,  not  only  for  his  long 
absence,  but  for  the  "  extraordinary  variations  "  he 
had  introduced  into  the  chorales.  To  the  former 
complaint  he  replied  by  expressing  his  hopes  that 
his  improved  playing  on  the  organ,  after  all  he  had 
learnt  at  Lubeck,  might  atone  for  his  prolonged 
absence ;  but  the  differences  with  respect  to  his 
playing  were  not  so  easily  settled.  He  appears  to 
have  declared  it  impossible  for  him  to  conduct  the 
church  music  with  no  better  choir  than  the  school 
children,  and  to  have  attempted  a  thing  unheard  of 
in  those  days,  to  introduce  a  stranger,  a  female 
singer,  into  the  choir.  He  was  therefore  summoned 
before  the  consistory  a  second  time. 

"With  Bach's  strong  desire  that  his  music  should 
in  the  highest  degree  meet  the  requirements  of  divine 
service,  it  is  clear  that  neither  pride  nor  obstinacy 
was  the  motive  of  his  declining  to  conduct  the  music 
with  the  school  children  only ;  nevertheless  we  can 
trace  in  the  young  man's  conduct  towards  the  powers 
set  above  him,  the  same  characteristics  which  made 
his  position  difficult  at  a  riper  age.  This  whole 
history  is  curious,  too,  from  the  insight  it  gives  into 
Bach's  relation  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and 
into  the  influence  the  clergy  had  at  that  time  on  the 
performance  of  church  music. 

His  position  at  Arnstadt  seems  altogether  not  to 
have  satisfied  him;  he  felt  the  sphere  too  narrow, 
and  his  aspiring  genius  too  much  hampered.  The 
ambition  of  his  life — to  give  church  music  a  loftier 
scope  and  broader  foundations — had  awaked  within 
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him,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed 
prevented  his  working  it  out.  Perhaps  he  also  had 
other  reasons  which  made  him  wish  to  seek  another 
and  a  more  lucrative  post  than  that  at  Arnstadt.  He 
had  become  acquainted  with  Maria  Barbara,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Johann  Michael  Bach ;  they 
had  seen  much  of  each  other  during  his  stay  at 
Arnstadt,  a  mutual  attachment  had  grown  up  be- 
tween them,  and  he  only  waited  for  a  situation  that 
would  afford  him  sufficient  means  to  found  a  house- 
hold of  his  own  to  marry  her. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1706,  George  Ahle,  organist 
of  St.  Blasius's  Church,  at  Miihlhausen,  died.  Miihl- 
hausen,  an  old  town  near  his  own  Eisenach,  and  long 
celebrated  for  its  church  singing,  was  just  the  place  to 
meet  Bach's  wishes  for  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness. 
His  fame  was  already  beginning  to  spread,  situations 
in  various  places  had  been  offered  him.  and  it  was 
easy  for  him,  on  applying  to  the  authorities,  and 
giving  a  specimen  of  his  playing  on  the  organ,  to 
obtain  the  post  at  Miihlhausen.  It  was  left  to  him 
to  settle  the  amount  of  his  salary.  The  modesty  of 
his  requirements  on  setting  up  house  with  his  bride 
is  astonishing.  They  are  stated  as  follows  in  the 
deeds  respecting  his  appointment:  —  "85  guldens 
(rather  more  than  £7),  3  malters  of  corn,  2  clafters 
of  wood,  one  of  beech  and  one  of  other  wood,  and  6 
schock  of  small  firewood  to  be  brought  to  his  door. 
He  also  requests  that  he  may  be  helped  with  the 
loan  of  a  cart  in  bringing  his  furniture  from 
Arnstadt." 

He  went  to  Miihlhausen  in  July,  1707,  and  was 

c 
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succeeded  at  Arnstadt  by  his  cousin,  Johann  Ernst 
(son  of  his  father's  twin  brother),  to  whom  Sebastian 
generously  gave  part  of  his  last  quarter's  salary, 
Johann  Ernst  being  poor,  and  having  to  support  an 
aged  mother  and  a  sick  sister.  This  and  similar 
traits  prove  that  Bach's  independent  education,  while 
raising  him  out  of  the  narrow  home  circle,  had  not 
chilled  his  heart,  or  made  him  less  domestic,  or  cut 
him  off  from  the  interests  of  his  family. 

His  marriage  took  place  the  same  year,  in  October. 
He  had  eight  children,  five  sons  and  three  daughters, 
by  this  first  marriage.  The  eldest  daughter,  Caroline 
Dorothea,  born  1708,  remained  unmarried,  and  sur- 
vived her  father.  The  eldest  son,  Wilhelm  Friede- 
mann,  was  born  in  1710.  A  pair  of  twins  died  before 
they  were  a  year  old.  Carl  Philip  Emanuel,  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  sons,  was  born  in  1714.  Then 
came  a  daughter,  who  died  early,  and  the  two 
youngest  sons,  Johann  Gottfried  Bernhard,  born 
1715,  and  Leopold  August,  born  1718. 

One  of  Bach's  first  duties  on  coming  to  Miihl- 
hausen  was  to  see  to  the  reparation  of  the  organ  at 
St.  Blasius,  for  it  was  part  of  an  organist's  business 
in  those  days  to  keep  his  organ  in  order.  The  one 
at  St.  Blasius  needed  a  long  process  of  alteration, 
and  Bach  did  not  stay  long  enough  to  complete  it. 
His  schemes  for  reforming  church  music  seem  to 
have  been  impracticable  at  Miihlhausen.  He  could 
not  rest  content  to  plod  along  the  path  well  worn  by 
a  long  line  of  predecessors,  merely  working  out  the 
traditions  they  had  handed  down  to  him.  He  wished 
to  create  something  new,  to  clothe  in  wider,  freer 
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forms,  a  richer  abundance  of  ideas,  which  should  stir 
the  souls  of  his  hearers,  elevate  them,  and  inspire 
them  with  fresh  religious  life.  Thus  his  works  were 
probably  not  sufficiently  like  the  conventional  type 
of  chorale  to  which  the  orthodox  Lutherans  of  Miihl- 
hausen  were  accustomed,  and  the  difficulties  he  met 
with  at  Arnstadt  seem  to  have  repeated  themselves 
here. 

This  is  clearly  proved  by  the  "  Pro  Memoria,"  in 
which  he  informs  the  town  council  of  Miihlhausen 
of  his  intention  to  resign  his  post.  Early  in  1708 
he  had  made  an  excursion  to  Weimar,  and  played 
before  Duke  Wilhelm  Ernst,  whose  approbation  he 
won  so  completely  that  the  position  of  court  and 
chamber  organist  was  offered  him.  He  at  once  re- 
solved to  accept  the  appointment,  and  wrote  to 
inform  the  town  council  of  Miihlhausen  of  his  inten- 
tion, expressing  his  gratitude  to  them  for  having 
chosen  him  to  be  their  organist,  and  explaining  his 
reasons  for  leaving  thus  : — "  Though  I  have  always 
striven  to  make  the  improvement  of  church  music, 
to  the  honour  of  God,  my  aim,  and  to  advance  that 
of  your  church,  which  is  behind  many  villages  in  its 
style  of  harmony,  and  have  spared  no  costs,  but 
procured  for  myself  a  collection  of  the  best  sacred 
pieces  from  far  and  wide,  and  have  none  the  less 
dutifully  drawn  out  a  plan  for  the  reparation  of  the 
organ,  and  in  all  other  respects  would  gladly  have 
fulfilled  all  the  terms  of  my  engagement,  yet  this 
has  not  been  possible  without  opposition,  nor  is  there 
at  this  time  the  least  appearance  of  its  being  possible 
in  the  future,  though  to  the  pleasure  of  some  souls 
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belonging  to  this  church ;  besides  this  I  must  humbly 
state  that,  poor  as  is  my  mode  of  living,  I  have  not 
enough  to  subsist  on,  after  paying  my  house-rent 
and  other  necessary  expenses. 

"  Meanwhile  it  has  pleased  God  that  a  change  of 
position  has  unexpectedly  presented  itself,  in  which 
I  have  the  prospect  of  more  adequate  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  of  working  for  my  ultimate  object,  the 
improvement  of  church  music,  without  causing 
vexation  to  others,  as  I  have  been  invited  to  become 
court,  chapel,  and  chamber  musician  to  his  Serene 
Highness  of  Saxe- Weimar. 

"  While  I  wish  respectfully  to  make  this  known 
to  my  most  gracious  patrons,  I  would  also  beg  them 
to  accept  my  small  services  to  the  church  for  the 
sake  of  my  good-will,  and  to  provide  me  with  a 
gracious  dismissal.  If  I  can  further  contribute  any- 
thing to  the  service  of  your  church,  I  will  prove  my 
willingness  more  by  deeds  than  by  words,  remaining 
as  long  as  I  live,  most  noble  sir,  most  gracious 
patrons  and  gentlemen, 

"  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

"J.  S.  BACH." 

"  Muhlhausen,  June  25,  1708." 

Thus  we  see  him  set  out  on  his  active  career  with 
very  decided  aims,  and  pursue  them  with  conscious 
determination  and  firm  persistency  to  its  close.  No 
teacher  or  friend  was  at  his  side  to  advise,  help,  or 
influence  him.  He  was  not  driven  forward  by  the 
outer  world ;  he  had  to  create  for  himself,  in  spite 
of  difficulties,  the  conditions  under  which  he  could 
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work  out  his  task.  The  opposition  of  an  age  that 
was  not  yet  ripe  for  his  deep  thoughts  and  wide 
views  could  not  crush  his  genius. 

The  town  council  gave  him  his  dismissal,  with 
expressions  of  good- will,  only  requiring  him  to  help 
in  completing  the  reparation  of  the  organ.  Another 
cousin,  Johann  Friedrich,  son  of  Christian  Bach,  of 
Eisenach,  succeeded  Sebastian  at  Miihlhausen. 

During  Bach's  stay  at  Miihlhausen  he  composed 
the  cantata  for  the  municipal  election  of  this  town 
(1708),  the  first  considerable  work  of  his  that  ap- 
peared in  print.  Here,  too,  he  began  to  teach  his 
first  pupil,  Johann  Martin  Schubart  (born  1690), 
whom  he  took  into  his  house  in  the  year  1707,  and 
taught  to  play  on  the  organ  and  piano.  Change  of 
residence  did  not  break  up  their  relations ;  Schubart 
accompanied  Bach  to  Weimar,  and  continued  his 
boarder  and  friend.  Besides  Schubart,  Bach  had 
another  pupil  at  Miihlhausen,  Johann  Caspar  Vogler, 
who  afterwards  became  such  a  first-rate  organist  that 
Bach  pronounced  him  the  best  of  his  disciples,  while 
some  contemporaries  ranked  him  above  his  master. 

At  Weimar,  which  was  already  remarkable  for  its 
intellectual  life,  Bach  found  a  wider  sphere  of  in- 
fluence, liberty  of  action,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
incitement  of  appreciative  criticism.  He  had  at- 
tained greater  power  of  execution  in  playing  on  the 
piano  and  organ  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
without  vanity  or  over- estimation  of  himself,  he  was 
aware  of  this  superiority.  He  once  said  to  a  friend 
at  Weimar  that  he  thought  he  could  play  any  piece, 
even  the  most  difficult,  without  mistake,  at  first 
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sight.  His  friend,  whose  name  is  unfortunately  not 
preserved,  convinced  him  of  the  contrary  in  less 
than  a  week.  He  invited  him  to  breakfast  one 
morning,  and  laid  on  the  piano,  amongst  other  pieces 
of  music,  one  which  at  first  sight  seemed  insignifi- 
cant. Bach,  according  to  his  usual  habit,  went  to 
the  piano  at  once,  partly  to  play,  and  partly  to  look 
through  the  music  that  lay  there.  Whilst  he  turned 
the  pieces  over  and  tried  them,  his  host  went  into 
the  next  room  to  get  breakfast  ready.  After  a  few 
minutes  Bach  came  upon  the  piece  intended  to  con- 
vince him,  and  began  to  play  it.  But  he  soon  stuck 
fast.  He  looked  at  it,  began  again,  and  came  to  a 
stop  at  the  same  place.  "  No  ! "  he  called  out  to  his 
friend  in  the  next  room,  as  he  rose  from  the  piano, 
"  one  cannot  play  everything  at  sight,  it  is  not 
possible." 

In  August,  1712,  Zachau,  Handel's  master, 
organist  of  the  Liebfrauenkirche  at  Halle,  died. 
The  organ  he  had  played  on  was  nearly  worn  out. 
Bach,  already  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  the  con- 
struction of  organs,  made  a  plan  for  a  new  one,  to 
be  built  by  Christoph  Cuntius  in  three  years  for 
6,300  reichsthaler. 

The  prospect  of  this  first-rate  new  organ,  and  of 
being  able  to  devote  himself  more  entirely  to  sacred 
music  than  he  could  at  the  Court  of  Weimar, 
tempted  Bach  to  apply  for  the  position  made  vacant 
by  Zachau's  death.  Towards  the  end  of  1713  he 
went  to  Halle  for  this  purpose,  played  on  the  organ 
there,  and  stayed  longer  than  he  had  at  first  in- 
tended, because  Dr.  Heineccius,  the  principal  clergy- 
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man  there,  invited  him  to  compose  a  sacred  cantata, 
and  to  stay  to  conduct  its  first  performance.  The 
cantata  was  composed  and  performed,  but  Bach  soon 
returned  to  Weimar,  and  said  no  more  about  his  wish 
to  become  organist  at  Halle.  He  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered that  his  position  there  would  have  been  too 
dependent,  and  the  salary  too  small.  Shortly  after 
his  return  to  Weimar,  the  elders  of  the  Liebfrauen- 
kirche  at  Halle  sent  him  an  invitation  to  become 
their  organist.  Bach  replied  that  he  could  not  give 
them  a  positive  answer,  but  that  he  would  like  to 
accept  their  invitation  if  they  could  give  him  a 
higher  salary  and  more  independent  position.  Upon 
this  they  wrote  him  a  most  abusive  letter,  declaring 
that  he  only  pretended  to  apply  for  the  post  of 
organist  at  their  church  in  order  to  induce  the  Duke 
to  increase  his  salary  at  Weimar.  This  letter  gave 
Bach  good  reason  to  fear  his  position  there  would  be 
too  dependent.  It  contains  the  minutest  directions 
as  to  the  kind  of  music  he  was  to  perform — how  he 
was  to  play  "  in  harmonies  of  four  or  five  parts  " — 
"  the  air  well  marked" — "no  extraordinary  colour- 
ing"— "the  inferior  parts  to  be  varied  in  each 
verse  " — such  and  such  stops  to  be  used,  according 
to  the  occasion,  and  on  some  occasions  all  the  stops, 
&c.  They  also  required  him  to  submit  every  piece 
to  be  performed  by  the  choir  to  the  approbation  of 
the  Consistorial  Rath,  Dr.  Heineccius.  Bach  replied 
in  a  short  but  indignant  remonstrance  against  the 
injustice  of  such  a  suspicion,  and  the  correspondence 
ended.  The  most  important  result  of  this  whole 
affair  was  the  cantata  compsed  at  Halle,  "  Ich  hatte 
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viel  Bekiimmerniss,"  the  first  sacred  piece  of  music 
of  this  kind  he  ever  wrote,  and  one  of  the  best, — the 
first  moreover  which  was  made  the  subject  of  public 
criticism,  though  not  till  some  years  after  its  com- 
position, by  Mattheson  of  Hamburgh  in  his  "  Critica 
Musica,"  vol.  ii.  This  criticism,  however,  was  un- 
favourable, finding  fault  with  the  excessive  repetition 
of  the  words  in  the  cantata. 

The  Advent  cantata,  "Nun  komm,  der  Heiden 
Heiland,"  was  written  in  the  same  year,  1714. 

Bach  was  afterwards  appointed  conductor  of  the 
orchestra  and  concert  director  to  the  Duke,  and  part 
of  his  duty  in  this  new  position  was  to  compose 
pieces  of  sacred  music.  He  published  the  cantatas 
"  Barmherziges  Herze  "  and  "  Bereitet  die  Wege  " 
in  1715. 

Next  year  (1716)  the  organ  at  the  Liebfrauen- 
kirche  at  Halle  was  completed,  and,  in  spite  of  their 
recent  unpleasant  correspondence,  the  elders  of  that 
church  invited  Bach,  together  with  two  other  or- 
ganists, to  revise  the  works.  Bach  accepted  this 
task  with  great  pleasure,  and  with  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  the  respect  and  good-will  shown  in 
offering  it  him. 

In  1717  the  celebrated  French  pianist  and  or- 
ganist, Jean  Louis  Marchand,  came  to  the  court  of 
Friedrich  August  at  Dresden.  In  France  he  was 
considered  unrivalled  for  his  finished  style  of  execu- 
tion. He  was  organist  to  the  king  at  Versailles,  and 
at  five  or  six  churches  in  Paris  besides,  and  the  most 
fashionable  music-master  of  the  day,  receiving  a 
louis-d'or  an  hour,  which  was  then  considered  un- 
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usually  high  terms  for  a  master.  His  conceited, 
pretentious  ways  had  so  disgusted  the  king  of 
France  that  he  was  banished  from  the  country.  In 
his  travels  in  Italy  he  had  really  found  no  one  to 
rival  him,  and  at  Dresden  his  neat  and  precise 
manner  of  playing  won  the  approbation  of  the  court, 
and  an  appointment  with  a  considerable  salary  was 
offered  him. 

The  director  of  the  royal  orchestra,  Jean  Baptiste 
Volumier,  knew  that  Bach  was  vastly  superior  to  the 
conceited  Frenchman,  and  thought  it  well  not  to  let 
the  good  opportunity  slip  of  showing  Marchand  that 
he  was  not  the  first  pianist  or  organist  of  his  age. 
He  therefore  wrote  to  Bach,  and  invited  him  to  come 
to  Dresden  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  German  art 
in  a  musical  contest  with  the  celebrated  Frenchman. 
Bach  accepted  with  pleasure.  On  his  arrival  at 
Dresden  the  king  gave  him  an  invitation  to  the 
royal  concert,  at  which  Marchand  played  variations 
in  Couperin's  style  on  a  French  air,  and  won  eager 
applause  by  his  artistic  treatment  of  the  subject  and 
his  brilliant  execution.  Bach,  who  stood  beside  him, 
was  next  called  on  to  play.  He  took  Marchand's 
seat  at  the  piano,  and  preluded  in  his  own  masterly 
manner ;  then  taking  up  Marchand's  theme,  he  made 
twelve  more  variations  on  it,  which  excited  the 
greatest  admiration.  Next  day  he  invited  Marchand 
to  set  him  themes  for  extemporary  treatment  on  the 
piano,  and  to  work  out  in  the  same  manner  themes 
which  he  would  give.  Marchand  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge;  the  king  appointed  the  place  and  hour;  a 
large  and  brilliant  audience  assembled  in  the  splendid 
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rooms  of  the  field-marshal,  Count  Fleming,  to  hear 
the  contest,  and  Bach  appeared  punctually  at  the 
hour.  But  Marchand  was  not  forthcoming;  and 
when,  after  waiting  a  long  time,  Count  Fleming  sent 
to  remind  him  of  his  appointment,  he  heard  to  his 
surprise  that  he  had  left  Dresden  early  that  morning. 
Thus  the  German  master  had  forced  him  to  an 
ignoble  retreat,  though  he  had  not  had  the  honour 
of  vanquishing  him  before  the  court  and  the  nume- 
rous connoisseurs  assembled  there.  He  now  played 
alone,  and  excited  universal  admiration.  The  dis- 
honesty of  a  servant  at  the  court  deprived  him  of  a 
present  of  one  hundred  louis-d'or,  which  the  king 
intended  to  give  him  ;  but  his  visit  to  Dresden  helped 
to  spread  his  fame. 

The  bicentenary  Reformation  Festival  was  cele- 
brated in  October  and  November,  1717,  and  at 
"Weimar  especially  it  was,  as  an  old  chronicle  tells 
us,  a  great  jubilee.  Bach  composed  his  cantata, 
"Ein  feste  Burg,"  for  the  occasion.  In  this  piece  it 
is  clear  that  he  had*  passed  through  his  first  phase 
of  development,  and  reached  a  higher  stage  of  per- 
fection. 

During  Bach's  last  years  at  Weimar,  J.  Tobias 
Krebs  (father  of  the  more  celebrated  Johann  Ludwig 
Krebs)  was  his  pupil.  He  afterwards  became  an 
organist  of  considerable  merit. 

At  the  close  of  1717,  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen,  a 
prince  who  was  remarkable  for  his  knowledge  of 
science,  the  classics,  and  music,  invited  Bach  to 
become  conductor  of  his  orchestra.  We  do  not  know 
the  reasons  that  made  Bach  prefer  this  post  to  the 
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one  he  held  at  Weimar,  but  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion at  once,  and  became  organist  of  the  court  chapel 
at  Cothen  at  the  same  time. 

To  his  great  joy,  Schubart,  his  friend  and  pupil, 
was  appointed  his  successor  at  Weimar.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  excellent  man  only  filled  the  post  a  short 
time,  for  he  died  in  1721.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Vogler,  Bach's  second  Muhlhausen  pupil,  who  after- 
wards became  Biirgermeister  of  Weimar,  and  held 
both  positions  till  his  death  in  1765. 


CHAPTER  V. 

COTHEN. 

THE  court  chapel  at  Cothen  scarcely  had  a  congre- 
gation of  its  own ;  it  was  chiefly  used  for  any 
weddings  or  christenings  that  might  occur  in  the 
families  of  the  prince's  servants  and  court  officials. 
These  were  performed  by  the  court  chaplain,  who 
belonged  to  the  Reformed  Church,  even  when  the 
families  were  Lutheran. 

Bach's  duties  in  connection  with  the  church  were 
therefore  very  slight,  and  his  attention  was  more 
turned  to  secular  and  instrumental  music.  This 
may  be  looked  on  as  a  providential  circumstance, 
for  it  was  necessary  he  should  become  master  of 
these  branches  of  composition,  as  he  already  was  of 
organ  music  and  sacred  choral  singing,  before  he 
could  produce  his  greatest  works,  the  Passions- 
Musiken  and  the  sacred  cantatas  of  his  riper  years, 
in  which  the  instrumental  parts  were  so  important. 

Another  advantage  at  Cothen  was  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  position  :  he  had  never  before  been  so 
entirely  free  to  work  out  his  ideas  in  his  own 
peculiar  style,  without  reference  to  the  tastes  and 
wishes  of  others. 

Prince  Leopold  seems  to  have  treated  Bach  as  a 
friend.  When  one  of  the  musician's  sons  was 
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christened,  the  prince,  his  brother  and  sister,  his 
privy  councillor  and  one  of  the  court  ladies,  stood 
sponsors  to  the  child ;  and  when,  in  1719,  Leopold 
undertook  a  journey  to  Carlsbad,  he  persuaded  Bach 
to  accompany  him.  It  is  interesting  to  see  Bach, 
the  son  of  the  poor  choir-leader  at  Eisenach,  the 
orphan  who  went  on  foot  to  Luneburg  to  struggle 
for  an  education,  the  organist  who  had  been  so 
lectured  and  patronised  by  the  elders  at  Arnstadt, 
now  respected  and  sought  after  by  a  highly  culti- 
vated prince. 

Early  in  1719,  before  Bach's  journey  to  Carlsbad, 
Handel  came  to  Germany  to  engage  singers  for  his 
academy  of  Italian  opera  music  in  London,  and 
stayed  some  time  at  his  native  town,  Halle.  Bach, 
who  had  long  wished  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
his  illustrious  colleague,  went  to  Halle,  which  is 
only  four  German  miles  from  Cothen,  in  hopes  of 
seeing  him  ;  but  unfortunately  Handel  had  left  on 
the  very  day  of  Bach's  arrival,  so  the  two  great 
musicians  did  not  meet. 

On  Bach's  return  from  Carlsbad  with  Prince 
Leopold  in  1720,  a  terrible  shock  awaited  him ;  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  left  in  perfect  health,  had  died 
after  so  short  an  illness  that  no  news  of  it  had 
reached  him,  and  he  was  too  late  to  see  her ;  indeed, 
she  had  been  buried  before  his  arrival. 

Little  is  known  respecting  Bach's  first  wife,  but 
from  his  constant  cheerful  activity  we  may  judge 
that  she  made  his  home  happy  and  peaceful ;  and  it 
is  clear  that  she  must  have  been  of  a  contented, 
unselfish  disposition,  as  well  as  prudent,  economical, 
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and  industrious,  or  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  them  to  live  on  the  small  income  they  had  when 
first  they  married.  She  appears  also  to  have  brought 
up  her  children  well.  After  her  death  Bach  devoted 
himself  with  the  most  anxious  care  to  their  educa- 
tion, and  spared  no  pains  to  train  the  three  sons, 
Friedemann,  C.  P.  Emanuel,  and  J.  Gottfried,  to 
become  musicians.  He  seems  to  have  been  particu- 
larly attached  to  Friedemann,  whom  he  took  with 
him  on  all  his  journeys. 

We  know  nothing  respecting  Bach's  life  during 
the  year  and  a  half  that  followed  his  wife's  death. 
But  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  married  again,  to 
Anna  Magdalena  Wiilkens,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  a  court  musician  to  the  Duke  of  Weissenfeld. 
She  was  twenty- one  years  old  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  and  had  a  beautiful  soprano  voice,  but 
never  sang  in  public.  By  order  of  Prince  Leopold 
the  wedding  was  celebrated  in  the  house. 

Bach  took  great  interest  in  giving  his  young  wife 
instruction  in  thorough-bass  and  in  playing  the 
piano.  A  collection  of  easy  pieces  for  the  piano 
still  exists  in  the  royal  library  at  Berlin,  entitled 
"  Clavier  Biichlein  ver  Anna  Magdalena  Bach," 
written  in  Bach's  own  hand,  and  dated  1722 ;  also 
a  handsomely  bound  volume  with  the  initials 
A.  M.  B.,  and  the  date  1725,  containing  a  number 
of  preludes,  allemands,  courantes,  sarabands,  minuets, 
gigues,  rondos,  polonaises,  musettes,  suites,  and 
marches,  forty-six  pieces  in  all,  of  which  thirty-five 
are  for  the  piano,  the  celebrated  prelude  in  C  major, 
No.  1  of  the  "  Wohltemperirte  Clavier,"  amongst 
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them,  and  two  of  the  "  French  suites."  The  minuet, 
No.  29,  in  G  major,  has  the  words  "Fait  par  M. 
Bohm  "  affixed  to  it.  Altogether  the  selection  con- 
tains more  difficult  pieces  than  the  little  book  dated 
1722, — the  pupil  had  made  progress.  After  the 
piano  pieces  come  five  chorales, — "  "Wer  nur  den 
lieben  Gott  lasst  walten,"  "  Gieb  dich  zufrieden," 
"Schaff's  mit  mir  Gott"  (with  figured  bass),  "Dir 
Jehovah  will  ich  singen,"  and  "  0  Ewigkeit  du 
Donnerwort : "  then  follow  seven  songs,  entitled 
"  Edifying  Thoughts  of  a  Tobacco-smoker," — "  Bist 
du  be^  mir,"  "  Warum  betriibst  du  dich,"  "  Ich 
babe  .gfiuBgy"  "  Willst  du  dein  Herz  mir  schenken," 
"  Wie  wohl  ist  mir,  o  Freund  der  Seelen,"  and 
"  Gedenke  doch  mein  Geist."  These  are  the  only 
short  secular  songs  Bach  ever  composed,  though  he 
wrote  several  comic  and  other  secular  cantatas  at  a 
later  period,  and  though  they  are  not  particularly 
valuable  as  works  of  art,  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
written  for  his  wife  makes  them  interesting.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  him  turn  to  something  less  severe 
than  counterpoint  to  minister  to  the  cheerfulness  of 
his  home  circle.  Zelter  supposes  that  the  words  as 
well  as  the  music  of  "  Willst  du  dein  Herz  mir 
schenken"  were  composed  by  Bach  during  his 
courtship  of  Anna  Magdalena. 

After  these  songs  follows  a  poem  for  Bach's 
wedding-day,  and  finally  some  elementary  rules  of 
thorough-bass  for  his  wife's  instruction. 

In  some  of  the  pieces  in  the  book,  which  were 
•written  in  figured  basses,  chords  have  been  filled 
in  by  an  unpractised  hand,  no  doubt  by  Anna  Mag- 
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dalena  herself,  and  corrected  in  Bach's  handwriting. 
Her  two  step- sons,  Friedemann  and  Emanuel,  were 
her  fellow- pupils,  and  both  they  and  she  helped 
Sebastian  afterwards  by  copying  his  manuscripts. 

Bach  had  thirteen  children  by  his  second  wife, 
seven  of  whom  were  sons.  Only  two  of  them 
survived  their  father,  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich, 
born  1732,  died  1795;  and  Johann  Christian,  born 
1735,  died  1782, — both  of  them  musicians. 

The  organist  Reinken,  whose  playing  Bach  used  to 
listen  to  with  such  delight  during  his  Liineburg 
school  days,  was  still  at  Hamburgh,  and  had  now 
reached  the  age  of  ninety -nine.  In  the  year  1722 
Bach  went  to  Hamburgh,  partly  to  visit  his  old 
colleague,  and  partly  to  apply  for  the  post  of  organist 
to  the  St.  Jacobskirche,  which  was  then  vacant. 
During  his  stay  at  Hamburgh  he  played  several 
times  on  the  organs  of  various  churches,  amongst 
others,  before  a  select  and  numerous  audience,  on 
the  beautiful  organ  of  the  Katherinenkirche.  Old 
Reinken  was  present,  and  listened  with  great  atten- 
tion. At  the  request  of  the  audience,  Bach  im- 
provised variations  on  the  chorale,  "  An  Wasser- 
fliissen  Babylon."  When  he  had  finished,  Reinken 
came  and  embraced  him,  saying,  "  I  thought  this  art 
had  died  out ;  now  that  I  see  it  still  lives,  I  will 
die  in  peace."  Reinken  had  always  been  jealous  of 
his  own  reputation  as  an  organist,  and  he  had 
arranged  the  same  chorale  in  a  similar  manner  in 
his  early  years,  and  published  his  arrangement  as  a 
JKodel  for  this  kind  of  composition ;  so  much  the 
more,  therefore,  might  Bach  value  these  words  of  his 
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as  the  sincere  and  honourable  recognition  of  his 
greatness  by  an  excellent  musician. 

The  organist  at  St.  Jacobskirche  was  better  paid 
than  most,  and  the  organ  was  first-rate — Bach  de- 
clared he  had  never  played  on  so  good  a  one 
before;  it  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  that  he 
should  have  wished  to  obtain  this  position :  but 
merit  had  less  influence  with  the  authorities  than 
money,  and  they  appointed  a  man  of  inferior  talent, 
who  ofiered  them  a  certain  sum  for  the  church, 
which  Bach  could  not  have  spared  out  of  his  slender 
income.  No  doubt  all  who  cared  for  the  church  at 
Hamburgh  regretted  this,  but  for  Bach  himself  it 
was  fortunate, — a  wider  sphere  of  influence  was  to 
be  opened  for  him.  The  mercenary  conduct  of  the 
elders  was  not  left  unrep roved.  The  appointment 
of  the  new  organist  took  place  about  Christmas,  and 
the  learned  and  eloquent  preacher  at  St.  Jacobs- 
kirche, Erdmann  Neumeister,  took  occasion  to  make 
the  following  comment  on  the  Gospel  of  the  day : — 
"If  one  of  the  angels  who  sang  at  Christ's  birth 
at  Bethlehem  had  come  down  from  heaven  and 
played  divinely,  and  wished  to  become  organist  at 
St.  Jacob's,  but  had  had  no  money,  he  might  just 
as  well  have  flown  away  again." 

Bach  did  not  wish  to  remain  longer  at  Cb'then  ; 
the  prince's  friendship  could  not  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  opportunity  to  work  in  his  own  line — the 
organisation  of  church  music — nor  for  the  insufficiency 
of  the  salary  to  support  his  now  numerous  family. 

Soon  after  the  failure  of  his  application  at  Ham- 
burgh, a  position  became  vacant  at  Leipzig  by  the 
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death  of  Kuhnau,  musical  director  of  St.  Thomas's 
School  in  that  city.  In  choosing  his  successor,  the 
governors  of  the  school  first  thought  of  Telemann, 
an  excellent  composer,  and  a  friend  of  Handel's ; 
but  he,  after  some  negotiations,  declined  the  post. 
It  was  next  offered  to  Graupner,  of  Darmstadt,  and 
when  he  declared  himself  unable  to  obtain  permis- 
sion to  quit  the  service  of  the  Landgraf  of  Hesse, 
invitations  were  sent  to  Bach,  and  to  Kauffman,  of 
Merseburg,  and  G.  B.  Schott,  of  Leipzig,  to  come 
and  give  proof  of  their  skill.  After  this  trial,  for 
which  Bach  composed  his  cantata,  "  Jesus  nahm  zu 
sich  die  Zwblfe,"  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  of 
his  appointment ;  he  was  elected,  and  entered  on  his 
new  office  on  the  1st  of  June,  1723. 

During  the  five  years  Bach  spent  at  Cb'then  he 
composed  less  vocal  and  sacred  than  instrumental 
and  concert  music.  He  seems  to  have  given  up  for 
the  time  his  labours  as  a  teacher,  for,  besides  his  wife 
and  sons,  we  do  not  find  that  he  had  any  pupils. 
This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  from  want  of 
leisure,  for  we  find  him  occupying  himself  with 
things  of  far  less  importance,  as,  for  example,  the 
construction  of  a  musical  clock,  which  still  exists  at 
the  castle  of  Cothen. 

But  though  he  did  not  teach,  he  composed  several 
books  of  studies  for  the  instruction  of  beginners 
during  this  time  :  — 

1.  A  volume  of  six  small,  easy  preludes. 

2.  Another,   containing   fifteen  "inventions,"  to 
which  he  gave  the  title,  "Faithful  guide  to  show 
amateurs  of  the  piano  in  a  clear  manner  not  only 
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tow  to  play  two  parts  distinctly,  but  also  on  further 
progress  how  to  manage  three  parts  correctly ;  and 
not  only  to  get,  but  also  to  carry  out  good  inven- 
tions ;  above  all  to  acquire  a  cantabile  manner  of 
playing,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  a  strong  fore- 
taste of  the  art  of  composition." 

3.  The  fantasia  and  fugue  in  C  minor,  especially 
intended  to  exercise  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of 
both  hands. 

4.  The  first  part  of  the  "  Wohltemperirte  Clavier," 
composed,  according  to  Siebigke,*  "  at  a  place  where 
Bach  was  driven  by  low  spirits,  ennui,  and  absence 
of  any  kind  of  musical  instruments,  to  resort  to  this 
kind  of  pastime."     This  must  have  been  at   some 
place  on  one  of  his  journeys  with  Prince  Leopold. 

5.  A  book  of  instructions  for  beginners  on  the 
organ. 

Of  these  works  the  most  important  is  the  "  Wohl- 
temperirte Clavier,"  the  second  volume  of  which 
Bach  wrote  at  Leipzig  in  the  year  1740.  On  none 
of  his  works  did  he  spend  more  labour  than  on  this, 
especially  on  the  first  part,  correcting,  altering, 
working  out  its  subjects  in  various  forms,  as  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  editions  which  now  exist, 
and  of  which  an  interesting  collection  might  be 
made.  The  original  manuscripts,  dated  at  different 
periods  of  his  life,  are  full  of  corrections  going  into 
the  minutest  details. 

The  "  Wohltemperirte  Clavier  "  has  always  been 
the  best  known  and  most  popular  of  Bach's  compo- 
sitions, and  preserved  his  name  from  oblivion  during 
*  Museum  beruhmter  Tonkunstler. 
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the  years  in  which  his  greatest  works,  especially  his 
church  music,  were  forgotten. 

During  his  stay  at  Cothen,  Bach  also  composed 
the  following  pieces  of  concerted  music  : — 

1.  Six  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin,  rewritten  at  a 
later  period,  and  existing  in  several  different  edi- 
tions, —  beautiful  pieces,    which   could   not   fail  to 
please  musicians  of  widely  varying  tastes  if  they 
were  more  generally  known. 

2.  Nine  trios  for  piano,  flute,  and  violin. 

3.  Four  concertos  for  piano,  with  accompaniment 
of  other  instruments. 

4.  Six  sonatas  or  trios  for  two  pianos,  with  pedal 
obbligato,  said  to  have  been  first  written  for  Friede- 
mann  Bach  for  the  clavichord,  with  two  rows  of  keys 
and  a  pedal,  but  set  as  if  for  an  organ,  as  that  was 
the  instrument  on  which  he  was  to  prepare  himself 
to  play.     Friedemann,  who  was  only  thirteen  years 
old,  must  already  have  had  considerable  proficiency 
in  playing,  as  these  pieces  were  intended  for  him. 
They  are  remarkably  beautiful  compositions. 

5.  Six  concertos  for  different  instruments,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Markgraf  of  Brandenburg.* 

The  old  organ  on  which  he  played  at  Cothen  is 
still  shown  in  the  Schlosskirche,  now  deeply  sunk  in 
the  ground,  and  no  longer  used  as  a  church,  since 
the  court  no  longer  exists,  and  the  principality  has 
been  merged  in  the  general  complexity  of  Anhalt 
states.  The  organ  is  now  only  used  for  the  students 
of  the  seminary  to  practise  on. 

*  For  a  full  description  of  Bach's  instrumental  compositions,  see 
Bitter's  "  Life,"  chapter  v. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LEIPZIG. 

BACH  now  became  choir-master  of  the  Thomas 
School,  and  musical  director  of  the  two  principal 
churches  at  Leipzig,  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Thomas, 
as  well  as  of  the  two  smaller  ones,  St.  Peter's  and 
the  new  church.  He  undertook  this  position  in  the 
year  1723,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  and  remained 
there  twenty-seven  years,  till  his  death. 

Leipzig,  one  of  the  great  centres  of  German  com- 
merce, full  of  life  and  movement,  as  Goethe  says,  "  a 
miniature  Paris,  that  formed  its  own  people,"  was 
also  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  scientific  learning. 
The  university  and  its  professors  enjoyed  a  wide 
reputation.  The  city  itself,  though  subject  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  was  very  independent  in  the 
management  of  its  internal  affairs,  and  had  an  almost 
republican  constitution.  The  proud  independence  of 
its  whole  character  stamped  itself  on  every  phase 
of  its  life.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  a  man  of 
Bach's  genius  and  lofty  aims  should  develop  his  full 
lowers  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

Besides  directing  the  music  in  the  four  churches 
we  have  named,  it  was  Bach's  duty  to  teach  the_ 
Thomas  scholars  music.  A  certain  number  of  these 
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boys  were  provided  by  legacies  with  food  and  lodging, 
in  consideration  of  which  they  were  required  to 
perform  the  church  music,  attend  funerals,  and  go 
through  the  streets  singing  three  times  a  week,  on 
Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  for  which  the 
owners  of  the  houses  gave  them  some  money  towards 
their  maintenance. 

The  convent  of  St.  Thomas,  out  of  which  the  school 
had  grown,  had  such  an  "Alumneum,"  or  charity 
school,  the  pupils  of  which  had  been  required  to  sing 
at  religious  ceremonies.  When  the  magistracy  of 
Leipzig  took  possession  of  the  convent,  A.D.  1531, 
this  custom  was  retained.  Luther  had  done  away 
with  all  that  was  formal  and  mechanical  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  ritual,  but  he  wished  music  to  be 
preserved  in  the  Church,  and  had,  therefore,  urged 
that  singing  should  be  taught  in  schools,  and  "would 
not  look  at  a  schoolmaster  who  could  not  sing." 
Thus  the  musical  functions  of  the  Alumneum  were 
substantially  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Thomas  School,  and  were  quite  compatible  with  its 
importance  as  a  seat  of  general  learning. 

The  choir  which  Bach  had  to  lead,  was  thus  under 
his  own  constant  instruction  and  superintendence, 
and  he  could  now  control  the  singing  in  church, 
which  he  had  never  been  able  to  do  in  the  places 
where  it  was  led  by  the  ordinary  school  children, 
without  any  regular  instruction  or  direction.  How 
particular  the  governors  of  the  school  were  as  to 
having  a  full,  well-ordered  choir,  appears  from  the 
rules  of  the  institution,  A.D.  1723,  chapters  vi.  and 
vii.,  by  which  the  admission  of  boys  to  the  benefits 
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of  the  institution,  and  their  continuance  in  the  same, 
were  made  dependent  on  their  musical  powers,  and 
they  were  required  to  stay  from  five  to  six  years 
that  the  music  might  not  suffer  from  too  frequent 
changes. 

The  number  of  charity  children,  or  "  Alumni,"  as 
they  were  called,  amounted  to  twenty-two  in  the 
year  1552,  and  had  risen  at  the  time  of  Bach's 
appointment  to  fifty-five.  They  were  provided  with 
dinners,  suppers,  and  lodging  in  the  school-house, 
and  received  allowances  of  money  besides. 

The  singing-school  of  St.  Thomas  had  had  an 
excellent  succession  of  masters  for  a  long  time,  and 
under  them  the  institution  had  risen  to  such  a  height 
of  excellence  that  many  boys  out  of  foreign,  espe- 
cially Protestant,  countries  —  Prussia,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden — came  there. 

Bach's  duties  here  included  the  inspection  of  the 
school  every  third  week  (the  rector,  or  head-master, 
and  con-rector,  or  assistant-master,  taking  their  turns 
the  other  two  weeks),  which  occupied  him  from  5  A.M. 
in  summer,  and  from  6  A.M.  in  winter.  Besides  this 
he  taught  the  first  class  music  (the  second  class  was 
taught  under  his  directions  by  an  inferior  master), 
arranged  how  the  singing  was  to  be  performed  at 
every  service  in  the  four  churches  already  men- 
tioned, dividing  his  pupils  so  as  to  form  choirs  in 
each  of  them,  and  went  with  them  to  every  funeral, 
superintending  the  singing  of  the  funeral  hymns 
introduced  by  Luther.  If  at  a  funeral  any  one  wished 
a  cantata  or  motett  to  be  sung  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary hymns,  he  might  not  consent  in  every  case,  but 
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only  if  the  person  to  be  buried  was  of  distinguished 
position  or  a  benefactor  of  the  church  or  schools. 
He  was  to  keep  an  inventory  of  the  music  and  in- 
struments, and  see  to  their  being  well  taken  care  of; 
also  to  superintend  the  organists  and  other  musicians 
of  the  two  principal  churches,  and  to  see  that  the 
boys  wasted  no  time  when  they  went  in  procession 
through  the  town,  so  that  they  might  lose  none  of 
their  studies. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  with  precision  what  pay  Bach 
received  at  Leipzig,  as  he  derived  most  of  his  income 
from  occasional  sources.  He  had  lodging  and  fire- 
wood free,  and  his  fixed  salary  was  87  thalers  12 
groschen  (about  £13)  per  annum,  besides  16  scheffel 
of  corn — 13  thalers  3  groschen  (about  £2)  for  wood 
and  candles,  and  1  thaler  8  groschen  (3s.  lOd.)  in- 
terest on  a  legacy.  The  rest  of  the  income  was  made 
up  by  fees  from  1  thaler  (3  shillings)  upwards,  for 
the  performances  of  the  choir  at  funerals,  weddings, 
concerts,  &c.  He  was  thus  much  better  off  than  he 
had  ever  been  before  ;  he  had  not  enough  to  grow 
rich,  but  quite  sufficient  to  live  very  comfortably, 
even  with  his  large  family,  in  those  days  when  pro- 
visions were  cheap. 

Before  entering  on  his  office  he  was  required  to 
sign  a  paper  with  fourteen  conditions,  one  of  which 
bound  him  not  to  make  the  music  in  church  too  long, 
and  not  "operatic,"  but  rather  "such  as  to  encourage 
the  hearers  to  devotion." 

There  was  music  on  alternate  Sundays  at  the  two 
principal  churches  under  Bach's  direction,  and  the 
order  of  services  in  them  was  as  follows  : — 
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On  Sunday,  early  service  at  6.30  A.M.,  at  which 
the  "horae,"  retained  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  were  sung. 

Full  service  at  7.30  as  follows : — 

(1)  A  prelude. 

(2)  A  motett  or  anthem  on  festivals. 

(3)  Kyrie. 

(4)  Gloria  in  excelsis. 

(5)  Prelude. 

(6)  The  Lord  be  with  you. 

(7)  A  prelude  and  hymn. 

(8)  The  epistle. 

(9)  Prelude  and  hymn. 

(10)  The  gospel. 

(11)  Prelude  and  creed. 

(12)  Sermon  and  hymn. 

(13)  Prayer  and  announcements. 

(14)  Prelude  and  hymn. 

(15)  Communion. 

(16)  Offertory  and  blessing. 

(17)  Closing  hymn. 
Noonday  service  at  11.30  A.M.: — 

(1)  Prelude. 

(2)  Motett,  or,  on  feast  days,  cantata. 

(3)  Prelude  and  hymn. 

(4)  Psalm  and  prayers. 

(5)  Prelude  and  hymn. 

(6)  Sermon  and  hymn. 

(7)  Prayers. 

(8)  Prelude  and  hymn. 

(9)  Offertory  and  blessing. 
(10)  Hymn. 
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Afternoon  service  began  at  1.30  P.M.,  and  after 
that,  about  4  P.M.,  came  christenings  and  weddings. 

Besides  this  there  was  a  short  service  every  day 
of  the  week  at  each  of  the  churches,  in  the  morning 
at  the  one,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  the  other  alter- 
nately, .and  the  choristers  of  the  Thomas  School 
sang  at  each. 

Bach  composed  many  of  the  motetts,  preludes, 
cantatas,  &c.,  for  these  services  himself.  He  worked 
hard,  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  good 
result  of  his  labours,  and  he  much  enjoyed  playing 
on  the  great  organ  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  an 
instrument  which  was  really  worthy  of  so  great  a 
master.  There  were  two  organs  in  this  church,  a 
large  and  a  small  one ;  both  were  used  when  the 
Matthaeus  Passion  was  performed  A.D.  1729. 

In  the  midst  of  his  manifold  occupations  Bach 
still  found  time  to  study  the  works  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Copies  exist  in  his  handwriting  of  a  Mass 
by  Palestrina,  parts  of  two  Masses  by  Lotti,  a  Mag- 
nificat by  Caldara,  and  one  by  Zeleuka,  an  Oratorio 
by  Handel,  a  Passionsmusik  by  Kaiser,  and  one  by 
Graun,  a  short  Mass  by  Wilderer,  sixteen  Cantatas 
by  J.  Ludwig  Bach,  a  Concerto  by  Telemann,  and 
several  pieces  for  the  piano  by  W.  Friedemann 
Bach. 

The  works  he  composed  at  Leipzig  are  perfect 
specimens  of  his  riper  style.  One  of  their  charac- 
teristics is  the  perfection  of  each  part  as  an  inde- 
pendent melody,  while  at  the  same  time  all  the  parts 
together  make  a  perfect  harmony.  For  instance, 
in  his  double  choruses  with  instrumental  accom- 
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paniment  each  voice  has  a  melodious  part  to  sing, 
each  chorus  is  beautiful  by  itself,  the  accompaniment 
alone  is  a  perfect  piece  of  music,  and  the  whole 
together  constitutes  a  grand  harmony. 

The  original  manuscripts  of  his  works  are  full 
of  corrections  and  alterations,  showing  that  their 
production  cost  him  no  small  amount  of  labour. 

The  directors  who  preceded  Bach  at  Leipzig  used 
to  choose  the  cantatas  or  motetts  to  be  sung  in  the 
churches  quite  arbitrarily,  without  any  regard  to 
their  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  service.  But 
Bach  felt  that,  unless  these  elaborate  pieces  of  music 
were  really  made  a  means  of  edification,  they  were 
mere  intellectual  pastimes,  suitable  for  a  concert, 
but  an  interruption  to  divine  worship ;  and  he 
thought  that  they  could  best  edify  the  congregation  if 
their  subjects  were  the  themes  to  which  attention 
was  specially  directed  in  the  service  and  sermon  of 
the  day.  He  therefore  made  it  a  rule  to  ascertain, 
from  the  clergymen  of  the  four  churches  the  texts 
of  the  sermons  for  the  following  Sunday,  and  to 
choose  cantatas  on  the  same  or  corresponding  texts. 
As  most  of  the  clergy  were  in  the  habit  of  preach- 
ing on  the  gospel  of  the  day  the  service  thus  became 
a  harmonious  whole,  and  the  attention  of  the  con- 
gregation was  not  divided  between  a  variety  of 
subjects.  The  clergyman  of  highest  standing  at 
Leipzig,  Superintendent  Deyling,  a  preacher  of 
great  eloquence  and  theological  learning,  co-operated 
heartily  with  Bach  in  this  scheme.  A  series  of 
cantatas  for  every  Sunday  and  festival  for  five  years 
— about  380  in  all — was  composed  by  Bach,  chiefly 
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during  the  first  years  of  his  stay  at  Leipzig.  Un- 
fortunately many  of  these  are  lost,  but  186  for 
particular  days,  and  32  without  any  days  specified, 
still  remain.  Their  music  is  so  completely  in  cha- 
racter with  the  subject  of  the  words  as  to  form  a 
perfect  exposition  of  the  text.  In  some  the  orchestral 
introductions  and  accompaniments  are  made  illus- 
trative of  the  scene  of  the  text,  as  for  instance  in 
one  on  Christ's  appearing  to  his  disciples  in  the 
evening  after  his  resurrection,  the  introduction  is  of 
a  soft  calming  character,  representing  the  peaceful- 
ness  of  evening  and  of  the  whole  scene.  Another, 
on  the  text,  "  Like  as  the  rain  and  snow  fall  from 
heaven,"  is  introduced  by  a  symphony  in  which  the 
sound  of  gently  falling  rain  is  imitated.  In  others 
the  instrumental  parts  and  some  of  the  voices  express 
the  feelings  excited  by  meditation  on  the  words. 
Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  a  chorus  in  which  the 
words  of  the  text  are  repeated  and  as  it  were  com- 
mented on,  a  single  voice,  with  the  accompaniment 
of  a  few  instruments,  breaks  off  into  some  well- 
known  hymn  in  a  similar  strain  of  thought  or  feeling. 

The  form  of  the  cantata  was  generally  as 
follows : — 

An  orchestral  introduction ; 

A  chorus,  usually  the  most  impressive  part  of  the 
whole,  intended  to  tune  the  minds  of  the  hearers  to 
the  spirit  of  the  text ; 

Recitations  and  solo  airs,  models  of  musical  paint- 
ing, more  calculated  to  occupy  the  intellect  and 
illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  words  than  to  catch 
the  ear  by  their  melody ; 
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Lastly,  a  chorale,  or  hymn  tune  in  four  parts, 
with  elaborate  instrumental  accompaniment. 

But  Bach  frequently  departed  from  this  general 
order  of  succession  ;  in  some  cantatas  he  begins  with 
a  chorale,  in  others  with  a  recitative  or  solo  air,  &c. 

The  words  are  adaptations  of  texts  of  scripture 
and  of  hymns ;  the  scripture  texts  often  altered  so 
as  to  suit  the  music :  in  many,  a  rhyming  comment, 
generally  abstract  and  dogmatical,  with  awkward 
rhymes  and  unpoetical  forms  of  expression,  is  sung 
to  the  airs ;  and  as  Bach's  music  is  generally  a 
faithful  exposition  of  the  words,  the  character  of 
these  rhymes  is  one  reason  why  many  of  his  airs 
sound  unmelodious  to  modern  ears. 

The  independence  of  the  orchestral  accompaniment 
from  the  singing,  and  of  the  part  of  each  instrument 
from  the  others,  makes  this  music  extremely  difficult 
to  play.  The  introductions  to  the  cantatas,  often 
important  enough  to  deserve  the  name  of  symphonies, 
were  among  the  earliest  pieces  written  for  purely 
orchestral  performance. 

It  is  curious  to  remember  that  the  sacred  cantatas 
were  not  composed  for  universal  fame  or  for  a  musical 
public,  but  for  the  use  of  congregations  who  probably 
looked  on  them  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  service, 
and  thought  little  about  the  merits  of  their  composi- 
tion. In  those  days  art  criticism  was  in  its  infancy, 
and  they  were  scarcely  noticed  beyond  the  walls  of 
Leipzig  till  after  the  composer's  death. 

Some  critics,  Zelter,  Von  Winterfield,  and  others, 
have  found  fault  with  the  operatic  character  of  Bach's 
cantatas,  and  their  unfitness  for  Divine  service.  It 
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is  true  there  are  few  choirs  or  orchestras  capable  of 
performing  them  without  much  study,  and  the  congre- 
gation joins  in  no  part  of  them  except  in  the  chorales  ; 
perhaps  also  there  are  few  congregations  sufficiently 
musical  to  appreciate  them.  But  the  real  difference 
between  sacred  and  secular  music  lies  in  the  frame 
of  mind  produced  in  the  hearers ;  and  Bach's  can- 
tatas, whether  performed  in  a  church  or  a  concert- 
hall — with  or  without  sacred  words — inspire  purely 
devotional  feelings  ;  whereas  there  is  much  music 
set  to  solemn  words  and  performed  in  churches  that 
leaves  the  hearers  worldly,  morbid,  or  frivolous. 
Bach  borrowed  some  forms  from  the  newest  and 
best  operatic  compositions  of  his  time,  as  he  was 
perfectly  justified  in  doing ;  for  art  makes  progress 
by  each  artist  availing  himself  of  the  discoveries  and 
inventions  of  his  predecessors,  in  other  branches  as 
well  as  his  own.  The  mere  use  of  forlns  which  were 
also  used  in  the  opera  could  not  make  the  spirit  of 
his  music  theatrical. 

By  other  critics,  on  the  contrary,  Bach  has  been 
called  a  "  pietist."  He  was  in  truth  a  sincere 
Christian;  and  his  deep  religious  feeling  is  shown 
throughout  his  life.  He  was  a  zealous  Lutheran  ; 
his  healthy  mind  was  not  troubled  with  doubts,  but 
he  had  not,  like  so  many,  passively  remained  in  the 
church  in  which  he  was  brought  up ;  he  had  made 
its  creed  his  own  by  faithful  study  and  mature 
reflection ;  had  embraced  it  with  his  understanding, 
and  impressed  it  on  his  heart,  and  his  life  was  shaped 
in  conformity  to  it.  But  with  all  this  he  was  very 
unlike  the  so-called  Pietists. 
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Akin  to  Bach's  attachment  to  the  Lutheran  Church 
was  his  loyalty  to  its  founder.  When  he  made  a 
chorale  of  Luther's  the  groundwork  of  one  of  his 
cantatas,  he  altered  not  a  note  of  the  old  Reformer's 
composition,  but  only  enriched  it  by  varying  in- 
strumental and  vocal  accompaniments. 

Besides  the  cantatas,  eighteen  motetts  by  Bach 
exist.  He  composed  at  least  ten  more,  as  we  know 
from  old  catalogues,  but  they  have  been  lost.  In 
1798,  when  Mozart  visited  Leipzig,  Doles,  then 
musical  director  of  the  Thomas  School,  played  one 
of  Bach's  motetts,  "Singet  dem  Herrn  ein  neues 
Lied."  Mozart  was  enchanted  with  it,  asked  to  see 
more  motetts  by  the  composer,  and  spent  some  hours 
looking  through  them. 

Bach  also  wrote  several  secular  pieces  during  his 
first  years  at  Leipzig  :  a  cantata  for  the  birthday  of 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weissenfeld,  afterwards  used  on 
the  respective  birthdays  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
"Weimar  and  the  King  of  Saxony ;  another  for  the 
birthday  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  Friederike,  who 
had  just  married  his  former  patron  and  friend,  Prince 
Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen ;  and  all  the  music,  a 
cantata  and  other  pieces,  performed  when  King 
Frederick  Augustus  visited  Leipzig  in  1727. 

The  next  occasion  for  which  he  wrote  was  a  sad 
one,  a  solemn  service  to  the  memory  of  Queen 
Christiane  Eberhardine,  who  died  on  the  5th  Sep- 
tember, 1727,  at  her  castle  at  Pretzsch,  whither  she 
had  retired  after  having  declined  to  renounce  the 
Lutheran  faith  for  the  sake  of  the  Polish  crown.  She 
was  beloved  and  respected  throughout  Saxony  for 
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this  act  of  devotion  to  her  church,  and  for  her  many 
other  virtues. 

Almost  all  Bach's  pupils  at  Leipzig-  became  excel- 
lent  organists,  and  have  no  doubt  helped  tq_spread 
his  improved  style  of  church  music  throughout 
Germany.  He  was  very  particular  about  touch  and 
fingering,  and  the  position  of  the  hand  in  playing, 
and  made  his  pupils  practise  five-finger  exercises  for 
several  months  before  he  would  allow  them  to  play 
anything  else.  If  they  grew  tired  of  this  after  a 
few  months,  he  composed  easy  pieces,  equally  in- 
tended to  exercise  the  fingers,  for  them.  The  six 
easy  preludes  and  fifteen  inventions  mentioned  in 
Chapter  V.  were  composed  for  this  purpose. 

He  would  not  teach  any  to  compose  who  did  not 
show  signs  of  talent,  or  the  power  of  thinking 
musical  thoughts. 

Among  his  most  distinguished  pupils,  besides  his 
three  sons  and  his  son-in-law,  Johann  Christoph 
Altnikol,  organist  at  Naumburg,  were  the  follow- 
ing:— 

J.  Ludwig  Krebs,  son  of  his  Weimar  pupil,  J. 
Tobias  Krebs,  who  studied  under  him  nine  years, 
and  became  one  of  the  best  organists  and  composers 
of  his  time.  Bach  himself  says  of  him,  "  I  have  only 
caught  one  craw-fish  (Krebs)  in  my  stream  (Bach)." 

J.  Friedrich  Doles,  already  mentioned  as  musical 
director  at  the  Thomas  School  at  the  time  of  Mozart's 
visit. 

J.  Friedrich  Agricola,  pianist  and  composer  at  the 
court  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  Graun's  successor 
as  conductor  of  the  orchestra  at  Berlin. 
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Carl  Friedrich  Abel,  a  celebrated  performer  on 
the  viola  di  gamba  at  the  court  of  Queen  Charlotte  in 
England. 

J.  Schneider,  afterwards  organist  at  St.  Nicholas, 
Leipzig ;  said  to  have  played  the  best  preludes  ever 
heard  in  that  town  next  to  Bach's. 

J.  Philip  Kirnberfl-er.  the  best  musical  theorist  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  author  of  a  book  on  Bach's 
method  of  teaching,  and  theory  of  composition, 
entitled,  "  Kunst  des  reinen  Satzes." 

J.  Christian  Kittel,  who  made  Bach's  art  of  organ- 
playing  known  to  posterity  in  a  work,  entitled, 
"  Angehender  praktische  Organist." 

Lorenz  Christoph  Mizler,  Bach's  earliest  bio- 
grapher, and  founder  of  the  musical  society  at 
Leipzig. 

Kirnberger,  when  he  began  to  take  lessons  of 
Bach,  worked  so  hard  that  he  fell  ill  of  an  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  was  confined  to  his  room  eighteen 
weeks.  In  the  intervals,  when  he  was  free  from 
fever,  he  continued  to  work  with  extraordinary  dili- 
gence, and  Bach,  remarking  this,  offered  to  come  to 
his  house,  as  it  was  bad  for  him  to  go  out,  and  incon- 
venient to  send  his  manuscripts  backwards  and 
forwards.  Kiruberger  said  to  his  master  one  day  he 
could  never  be  grateful  enough  for  his  kindness,  and 
the  pains  he  took.  "  Say  nothing  about  gratitude, 
my  dear  Kirnberger,"  Bach  replied ;  "I  am  glad 
you  wish  to  study  music  thoroughly,  and  it  only 
depends  on  yourself  to  make  all  I  have  learnt  your 
own.  I  ask  nothing  of  you  but  the  assurance  that 
you  will  in  time  hand  this  small  knowledge  on  to 
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other  good  pupils,  who  may  not  be  content  with  the 
ordinary  Lirum-larum." 

Besides  all  his  duties  at  Leipzig,  Bach  was  fre- 
quently sent  for  to  examine  organs  at  distant  places, 
and  to  test  the  proficiency  of  candidates  for  positions 
as  organists.  His  contemporaries  duly  valued  his 
knowledge  and  his  skill  in  playing,  however  they 
may  have  estimated  his  compositions. 

It  is  wonderful  that  during  these  busy  years  Bach 
wrote  his  greatest  works,  the  Passionsmusiken.  They 
were  finished  in  1729.  According  to  his  two  biogra- 
phers, Mizler  and  Forkel,  he  wrote  five  of  these 
works,  but  only  two  remain,  the  Matthaus-Passion, 
and  the  Johannes-Passion.  They  were  primarily 
intended  to  be  performed  in  churches,  and  one  feature 
in  which  they  differ  from  other  oratorios  is  the  intro- 
duction of  chorales  in  which  the  congregation  were 
intended  to  join. 

Similar  half-dramatic  compositions  on  sacred 
themes  had  existed  long  before  Bach's  time.  It 
had  been  the  custom  in  many  parts  of  Germany, 
from  ancient  times  (as  it  is  in  some  places  still),  to 
give  dramatic  representations  of  our  Lord's  passion 
in  the  churches  in  Holy  "Week  and  at  Easter.  In 
these  old  "  Passions-spielen,"  as  they  were  called, 
the  chorale  in  which  the  congregation  joined  had 
always  formed  an  important  part. 

The  Johannes-Passion,  or  Passion  according  to 
St.  John's  Gospel,  was  composed  first,  and  is  the 
simpler  of  the  two.  Its  words  were  arranged  either 
by  Bach  himself,  or  under  his  direction,  and  resemble 
those  arranged  by  Broeke,  of  Hamburgh,  and  set  to 
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Handel's,  Telemaim's,  Kaiser's,  and  Mattheson's 
Passionsmusiken. 

Originally  the  Johannes-Passion  began  with  the 
chorale  "  0  Mensch  beweine  deine  Siinden  gross," 
which  Bach  afterwards  transposed  to  the  close  of 
the  first  part  of  the  Matthaus-Passion,  when  he 
wrote  the  present  introductory  chorus  for  the  older 
work. 

The  Matthaus-Passion,  or  Passion  according  to 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  is  richer  and  fuller,  and  more 
generally  admired  than  the  other.  It  was  first 
performed  at  afternoon  service  on  Good  Friday,  1729, 
at  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Leipzig,  the  first  part 
before,  the  second  after  the  sermon.  Bach  was  so 
much  in  advance  of  his  age,  that  this  great  master- 
piece was  merely  valued  by  its  hearers  as  a  religious 
exercise,  till  a  later  generation  had  been  educated  by 
other  great  composers  to  understand  its  beauty.  It 
was  not  heard  in  public  again  for  one  hundred  years 
after  its  first  appearance,  till  Mendelssohn  incited 
the  Berlin  Academy  to  perform  it  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1829. 

The  words  are  partly  taken  from  the  twenty- sixth 
and  twenty-seventh  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
from  hymns,  partly  verses  written  by  C.  F.  Henrici, 
commonly  called  Picander.  The  gospel  narrative  is 
interpreted  by  the  reflections  of  the  ideal  Christian 
Church,  forming  two  choruses,  "  The  Daughter  of 
Zion,"  and  "  The  Faithful,"  as  they  are  called  by 
Picander.  These  perform  the  same  part  as  the 
chorus  of  a  Greek  tragedy,  following  and  comment- 
ing on  the  narrative,  but  Picander's  words  are  not 
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always  poetical ;  in  many  parts  they  offend  modern 
taste. 

Not  so  the  music.  What  has  already  been  said  of 
Bach's  style  of  composition — the  perfect  harmonies 
into  which  a  number  of  independent  melodious  parts 
are  interwoven,  the  dramatic  character  of  recitatives 
and  airs,  the  independent  beauty  of  accompaniments 
— applies  in  a  higher  degree  to  this,  his  greatest 
work. 

The  instrumental  parts  are  written  for  two  organs 
and  a  double  orchestra,  consisting  of  oboes,  flutes, 
and  stringed  instruments ;  drums  and  brass  instru- 
ments are  excluded  as  being  out  of  character  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  subject. 

The  words  spoken  by  the  different  persons  of  the 
sacred  drama,  including  the  Evangelist  who  relates 
the  history,  are  given  as  recitatives.  The  parts  of 
the  Evangelist  and  subordinate  persons  are  highly 
declamatory,  with  very  simple  accompaniments,  but 
our  Saviour's  words  are  set  to  expressive  melodies, 
still  keeping  the  form  of  recitatives,  with  a  fuller 
accompaniment  of  stringed  instruments. 

In  the  choruses  representing  the  Jewish  people, 
the  stormy  passions  of  the  multitude  are  given  most 
vividly.  When  we  consider  the  quiet  times  in  which 
Bach  lived,  and  the  peaceableness  of  the  populations 
that  surrounded  him,  we  are  struck  with  the  powerful 
imagination  that  enabled  him  to  paint  so  truly  what 
he  had  never  seen — the  furies  of  an  excited  mob. 

The  impression  of  horror  produced  by  these  scenes 
is  softened  by  the  airs  and  choruses  sung  by  the 
ideal  church,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  whole. 
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Fifteen  chorales  are  introduced ;  the  melody  of 
one,  "  O  Haupt  voll  Blut  und  Wunden,"  is  repeated 
five  times  to  different  words.  The  secondary  parts, 
the  contralto  and  tenor  voices,  are  so  varied  as  to 
give  it  a  different  character  each  time  to  suit  the 
different  words. 

On  this,  his  masterpiece,  as  on  all  his  other  works, 
Bach  inscribed  the  initials  S.  D.  G.,  Soli  Deo  gloria. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

LEIPZIG — (continued] . 

IN  November,  1728,  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt- 
Cothen  died.  Bach,  who  had  lost  in  him  a  valued 
friend,  composed  a  cantata  to  his  memory,  and  went 
to  Cothen  early  in  1729  to  superintend  its  per- 
formance. 

His  next  composition  was  for  a  similar  occasion. 
J.  H.  Ernesti,  the  rector  or  head-master  of  the 
Thomas  School,  died  in  1729,  and  Bach  wrote  a 
motett,  "  Der  Geist  hilft  unsrer  Schwachheit  auf," 
for  his  funeral.  He  and  Ernesti  had  lived  together 
on  friendly  terms,  which  was  seldom  the  case  with 
the  rectors  and  cantors  of  this  institution.  Generally 
there  were  many  disagreements  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  attaining  the  high  musical  proficiency 
required  of  the  pupils  without  encroaching  on  the 
time  devoted  to  other  branches  of  knowledge.  But 
Bach  and  Ernesti  never  quarrelled,  and  the  next 
rector,  J.  Matthias  Gesner,  one  of  the  most  learned 
scholars  of  his  time,  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
composer,*  and  became  his  true  friend  and  co- 
adjutor. 

*  Gesner  says,  in  a  note  to  his  "  Quintilian  Inst.  Orat,"  book  i., 
chap.  xii.  (1738),  speaking  of  the  music  of  the  ancients,  "All  this, 
my  dear  Fabius,  thou  wouldst  hold  for  very  little,  if  it  were  per- 
mitted thee  to  rise  from  the  lower  regions  and  hear  Bach,  whom  I 
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But  several  months  passed  between  Ernesti's  death 
and  Gesner's  appointment,  and  during  this  interval 
the  governors  of  the  school  asserted  their  authority, 
brought  various  complaints  against  Bach,  and  agreed 
to  reduce  his  salary.  The  grounds  of  their  com- 
plaints were,  that  Petzold,  the  assistant  who  taught 
the  lower  classes  music,  was  not  equal  to  his  duties, 
and  that  Bach  did  not  accompany  and  direct  the 
choir  himself  on  every  occasion  on  which  he  was 
required  to  do  so  by  the  school  regulations.  The 
board  of  governors,  five  of  whom  were  town  coun- 
cillors and  the  other  five  master  builders,  cared  more 
for  their  own  machinery  qf  institutions  and  regula- 
tions than  for  the  advance  of  art  or  the  improvement 
of  church  music,  and  they  would  rather  have  seen 
their  cantor  spend  his  time  in  attending  every  paltry 
ceremony  at  which  the  choir  sang,  and  in  teaching 
all  the  dunces  in  the  school,  than  that  he  should 
train  up  those  boys  who  had  talent  to  become  real 


mention  because  he  was  formerly  my  colleague  at  the  Thomana  at 
Leipzig.  Thou  shouldst  see  him,  how  with  both  his  hands  and  all 
his  fingers  he  governs  the  Klavier,  that  combination  of  many  zithers 
in  one  instrument,  or  that  instrument  of  all  instruments,  with  its 
endless  number  of  voices  animated  by  bellows,  while  he  calls  forth 
with  both  his  hands,  and  with  rapid  movement  of  his  feet,  the  most 
various  tones,  but  all  harmonising  with  each  other.  If  thou  couldst 
see  him,  as  he  brings  forth  what  many  of  thy  zither-players  and  six 
hundred  flute-players  could  not  effect,  as  he  directs  thirty  or  forty 
musicians  at  once,  one  with  signs,  another  by  beating  time  with  his 
foot,  a  third  with  threatening  finger,  giving  each  his  key-note,  to 
the  one  in  a  high,  to  the  other  in  a  deep,  to  the  third  in  a  medium 
pitch,  &c. ,  &c.  I,  my  Fabius,  who  am  in  other  respects  an  admirer 
of  antiquity,  am  of  opinion  that  my  Bach  and  others  like  him  unite 
in  their  own  persons  many  Orpheus  and  twenty  Arions." 
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musicians,  and  supply  the  churches  with  music  such 
as  Leipzig  had  never  heard  before.  Above  all,  it 
vexed  them  that  he  should  take  his  own  line  and 
not  obey  them  as  his  superiors  in  every  particular, 
and  they  enjoyed  humbling  so  independent  a  spirit. 

Bach  was  too  dignified  to  complain  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  his  salary,  but  that  same  month,  August, 
1730,  he  handed  in  to  the  town  council  a  report  of 
the  music  in  the  churches,  showing  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  conduct  it  suitably  with  the  scanty 
materials  allowed.  He  had  written  his  cantatas 
with  no  other  object  than  their  performance  once  in 
a  long  series  of  years  in  those  churches  in  which  he 
officiated ;  so  little  had  he  thought  of  their  ever 
circulating  more  widely,  that  he  made  no  attempt  to 
have  them  printed,  as  he  had  done  with  some  of  his 
other  works.  But  it  must  have  been  sadly  mortify- 
ing to  hear  compositions  whose  beauty  he  knew  so 
well,  whether  his  own  or  those  of  other  masters,  so 
spoilt  by  imperfect  execution  as  almost  to  miss  their 
object. 

In  his.  report  to  the  town  council  he  declares 
twelve  to  be  the  minimum  number  of  singers  for  a 
good  church  choir,  i.e.,  three  sopranos,  three  altos, 
three  tenors,  and  three  basses  ;  "  so  that,"  he  adds, 
"  if  one  falls  ill  (as  often  happens,  especially  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  as  the  prescriptions  sent  to  the 
chemist's  by  the  school  doctor  must  prove)  they  may 
at  least  be  two  to  each  voice,  so  that  they  can  sing  a 
motett  in  two  parts.  N.B.  It  would  be  better  if  we 
had  four  for  each  voice,  and  if  thus  each  choir  were 
provided  with  sixteen  persons." 
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He  goes  on  to  say  that  18  to  20  instrumental  per- 
formers are  necessary  for  a  full  musical  service : — 
2  or  three  first  violins,  2  or  3  second  violins,  2  first 
violas,  2  second  violas,  2  violoncellos,  1  bass,  2  or  3 
hautboys,  1  or  2  bassoons,  3  trumpets,  1  drum,  and, 
for  some  pieces,  2  flutes.  Thus,  as  he  was  required 
to  provide  three  churches  with  music,  he  ought  to 
have  had  at  his  disposal  at  least  36  singers,  and 
from  54  to  60  instrumental  performers.  But  the 
whole  number  of  alumni  at  the  Thomas  School  was 
55,  and  besides  these,  4  town-pipers,  3  fiddlers,  and 
an  apprentice  were  allowed  to  assist. 

Some  of  the  choristers  were  therefore  obliged  to 
take  instrumental  parts,  and  even  with  their  help  it 
was  only  possible  to  have  instrumental  music  in  one 
church  at  a  time.  Some  of  the  other  students,  not 
alumni,  also  used  to  assist,  and  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary to  reward  them  with  some  payment,  but 
lately  they  had  not  been  paid,  and  had  not  cared  to 
go  on  giving  their  help  gratuitously.  The  payment 
of  the  choir  had  also  gradually  been  reduced.  Many 
of  the  best  pupils  left  the  school  every  year,  and 
new  ones  came  who  knew  so  little  of  music  that 
they  ought  to  have  studied  some  time  before  form- 
ing part  of  the  choir.  But  with  the  small  number 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  performers,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  admit  these  raw  recruits  into  the  choir  at 
once.  Some  of  them  moreover  had  no  ear,  and 
never  could  become  musicians.  "  It  is  well  known," 
ISach  continues,  "that  my  predecessors,  Schell  and 
Kuhnau,  used  to  make  use  of  the  services  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  college  when  they  wished  to  produce 
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full,  well- sounding  music  ;  which  they  were  able  to 
do,  because  several  vocalists — basses,  tenors,  and 
altos — as  well  as  instrumentalists,  particularly  two 
violinists,  were  favoured  by  your  noble  council  with 
fees  for  these  services,  and  were  especially  encou- 
raged to  aid  the  church  music.  But  now  that  the 
requirements  are  much  greater  (art  having  risen 
and  taste  altered,  so  that  the  former  style  of  church 
music  no  longer  sounds  well  to  our  ears) — now  that 
it  is  therefore  more  necessary  than  ever  that  one 
should  have  some  help  in  choosing  the  best  possible 
assistants,  such  as  can  follow  the  present  musical 
taste,  perform  the  new  style  of  music,  and  do  justice 
to  the  composers  and  their  works — now  the  small 
beneficia,  which  ought  rather  to  have  been  multiplied 
than  diminished,  have  been  altogether  withdrawn 
from  the  Choro  Musico.  It  is  remarkable  that 
German  musicians  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  per- 
form any  sort  of  music,  Italian,  French,  English, 
Polish,  at  first  sight,  as  well  as  those  for  whom  it 
has  been  written,  who  have  studied  and  almost 
learnt  it  by  heart,  and  whose  industry  is  well  paid  ; 
and  yet  these  German  musicians  are  never  con- 
sidered, but  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  so  that 
many  are  too  overwhelmed  with  cares  for  their  daily 
bread  to  be  able  to  perfect,  far  less  to  distinguish 
themselves.  To  prove  this  by  an  example,  you  have 
only  to  go  to  Dresden  and  see  how  his  Majesty  pays 
his  musicians  ;  they,  being  spared  all  the  anxieties 
and  vexations  of  poverty,  and  having  each  only  one 
instrument  to  play,  must  be  able  to  produce  far 
more  excellent  music.  The  conclusion  is  evident — 
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that,  as  the  beneficies  cease,  my  powers  of  improving 
the  music  are  taken  from  me." 

This  appeal  appears  to  have  been  fruitless.  It 
was  most  painful  for  Bach  to  remain  with  diminished 
income  in  a  position  where  his  merits  were  so  ignored, 
and  where  no  fair  trial  was  given  to  his  composi- 
tions. Still  he  struggled  on.  Gesner's  friendship 
and  appreciation  were  some  encouragement  to  him, 
and  the  improvements  effected  by  this  excellent 
head-master  in  the  discipline  of  the  school  (pub- 
lished in  his  "  New  Laws  of  St.  Thomas's  School," 
1733),  made  his  work  easier  in  some  respects. 

In  the  year  1732  the  enlargement  of  the  school 
buildings  was  completed,  and  the  new  part  conse- 
crated on  the  5th  of  June.  A  cantata  was  per- 
formed, the  words  of  which  were  written  by 
Winkler,  one  of  the  masters,  and  the  music  com- 
posed by  Bach.  It  is  not  known  whether  the 
cantor's  own  dwelling  was  altered  at  this  time ; 
at  any  rate,  it  has  undergone  no  change  since  then, 
so  that  it  still  is  as  it  was  when  Bach  inhabited  it. 
It  is  well  arranged,  and  the  study  in  which  Bach's 
music  was  written  is  very  comfortable.  One  story 
higher  is  a  large  reception-room,  used  also  for  prac- 
tising music,  and  a  passage  leads  from  this  room  to 
the  practising-room  of  the  institution,  in  which 
Bach's  portrait  now  hangs.  In  this  passage  stand 
the  music  cupboards  of  the  Thomas  School,  in  which 
there  are  unfortunately  very  few  of  Bach's  works 
left.  The  head-master's  apartment  is  on  a  lower 
floor,  and  St.  Thomas's  Church  only  a  few  steps  from 
the  house. 
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Bach  was  better  appreciated  at  Dresden  than  at 
Leipzig.  He  often  went  there  to  hear  the  Italian 
opera,  and  sometimes  played  on  the  organs  of  the 
churches.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  played 
before  the  whole  orchestra,  and  was  much  admired. 
A  poet  named  Kittel,  who  wrote  under  the  name  of 
Micrander,  sung  his  praises  in  some  wretched  verses 
in  the  Dresdener  Merkwurdigkeiten,  one  of  the 
periodicals  of  the  day.  This  was  no  particular 
honour  to  Bach,  but  it  proved  that  the  approbation 
of  the  court  and  its  musicians  had  made  it  the 
fashion  to  admire  him.  In  1733  he  went  to  Dresden 
with  a  more  definite  object.  An  organist  was  wanted 
for  the  Sophienkirche  in  that  town,  and  Bach  sought 
and  obtained  the  post  for  his  son  Friedemann,  who 
had  now  become  a  first-rate  musician.  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  a  petition  on  his  own  behalf,  together 
with  a  Kyrie  and  Gloria  he  had  composed,  to  the 
young  Elector  of  Saxony,  Frederick  August  II. 
Frederick  August  I.,  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of 
Saxony,  had  died  a  few  months  before,  and  during 
the  time  of  mourning  no  music  was  allowed  to  be 
performed  throughout  his  dominions,  so  that  Bach 
had  more  leisure  than  usual  to  compose  this  Kyrie 
and  Gloria,  which  he  afterwards  used  as  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Mass  in  B  minor.  In  the  petition,  after 
begging  the  Elector  to  accept  the  accompanying 
composition,  he  tells  him  of  the  hindrances  he  had 
met  with  at  Leipzig,  and  the  reduction  of  his  salary, 
and  says  that  if  his  royal  highness  would  appoint 
him  composer  to  his  court  it  would  no  doubt  entirely 
remedy  all  these  evils.  In  return  for  which  he 
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promises  to  compose  sacred  and  orchestral  music  as 
often  as  his  royal  highness  required  him. 

Frederick  August  and  his  ministers  were  too 
much  occupied  with  the  business  necessary  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  reign  to  give  this  petition  any 
immediate  attention,  and  several  years  elapsed  before 
Bach  obtained  the  object  of  his  request.  Meanwhile 
the  prince  went  to  Poland,  where  after  a  hard 
struggle  he  was  elected  king.  On  his  return  to 
Saxony  he  spent  some  time  at  Leipzig,  and  was 
there  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  his  election, 
October  5.  The  Leipzigers  kept  this  day  with  illu- 
minations, processions,  &c.,  and  Bach  wrote  the 
cantata,  "  In  Adventum  regis,"  which  was  performed 
on  the  occasion.  The  whole  festival  was  got  up  on 
three  days'  notice,  and  Bach  had  therefore  only  three 
days  to  write  this  cantata  and  teach  it  to  the  choir ! 

In  the  same  year,  1734,  Bach  wrote  his  great 
Christmas  oratorio.  This  work  is  more  like  a  series 
of  sacred  cantatas  than  what  we  call  an  oratorio ; 
each  of  its  six  parts  has  the  form  of  a  complete 
cantata,  but  the  composer  himself  has  given  the  title, 
"Oratorium  Tempore  Nativitatis  Christi"  to  the 
whole.  Each  part  was  intended  to  be  performed  on 
a  separate  day,  the  three  first  on  Christmas  and  the 
following  days,  the  fourth  on  New  Year's  day,  the 
festival  of  the  Circumcision,  the  fifth  on  the  following 
Sunday,  and  the  sixth  on  the  Epiphany. 

In  some  parts  of  this  music  Bach  borrowed  from 
former  compositions  of  his  own,  especially  from  a 
"Drama  per  Musica,"  dedicated  to  the  Queen  of 
Poland,  and  a  drama,  entitled  "  The  Choice  of  Her- 
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cules,"  composed  in  1733  for  a  Saxon  prince.  This 
may  account  for  many  parts  of  the  oratorio  being 
considered  by  some  judges  of  too  secular  a  character 
for  a  religious  subject. 

The  old  hymn-tune  "0  Haupt  voll  Blut  und 
Wunden,"  composed  A.D.  1600,*  and  used  by  Bach 
five  times  to  different  words  in  the  Hat  thaus- Passion, 
is  again  used  in  this  oratorio  to  the  words  of  Paul 
Gerhard's  AdArent-hymn,  "Wie  soil  ich  dich  emp- 
fangen,"  and  to  the  hymn  of  triumph,  "  Nun  seid  ihr 
wohl  gerochen,"  at  the  end  of  the  last  part.  As  this 
tune  was  familiar  to  the  hearers  in  connection  with 
a  hymn  for  Passion  Week,  its  adaptation  to  Advent 
and  Christmas  hymns  seems  intended  to  express  a 
presentiment  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth  of  His 
future  sufferings.  The  same  tune  is  now  used  in  the 
German  Church  to  a  number  of  different  hymns, 
especially  to  "  Herzlich  thut  mich  verlangen,"  and 
"  Befiehl  du  deine  Wege,"  and  is  in  some  tune-books 
called  by  one  or  other  of  these  names..f  "  Befiehl 
du  deine  Wege  "  is  one  of  the  hymns  to  which  Bach 
has  set  it  in  the  Matthaus-Passion. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  oratorio  we  find  two  verses 
of  Luther's  Christmas  hymn,  "  Gelobet  seist  du 
Jesu  Christ ; "  first  the  verse  beginning  "  Er  ist 
auf  Erden  kommen  arm  "  to  the  tune  Luther  com- 
posed for  it,  and  the  verse  "Ach  mein  herz  liebes 
Jesulein  "  to  the  tune  (also  of  Luther's  composition 
"Yon  Himmel  hoch  da  komm  ich  her."  This  last- 

*  By  Haus  Geo.  Hassler  to  a  secular  song. 

t  See  "Chorale  Book  for  England,"  tune  xl.,  hymns  51,  98, 108, 
and  app.  iv. 
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mentioned  tune*  is  also  used  twice  in  the  second 
part,  to  the  words  "  Schaut  hin  dort  liegt  im  finstern 
Stalle  "  and  "  Wir  singen  dir  in  deinem  Heer,"  ar- 
ranged differently  each  time.  The  chorales  "  Jesus 
richte  mein  Beginnen,"  in  the  fourth  part,  and 
"  Dem  Glanz  all  Finsterniss  verzehrt,"  in  the  fifth 
part,  are  probably  Bach's  own  composition. 

•  See  "  Chorale  Book  for  England,"  hymn  30. 


CHAPTER  YIIT. 
LEIPZIG — (Continued}. 

BACH'S  third  son,  J.  Gottfried  Bernhard,  was  so  good 
a  musician  at  the  age  of  twenty  that  his  father  had 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  him  to  the  town 
council  at  Miihlhausen,  when  in  1735  an  organist 
was  wanted  for  one  of  the  churches  in  that  town. 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  appointment,  and 
remained  there  two  years. 

Bach's  own  position  at  Leipzig  became  more  dif- 
ficult and  unpleasant  than  ever  after  his  friend 
Gesner  left  the  Thomas  School,  in  1734,  to  become 
Professor  at  Gottingen.  Though  Superintendent 
Deyling,  the  principal  clergyman  of  the  town,  was 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  composer,  some  of  the 
other  clergy,  especially  the  curate  of  St.  Nicholas, 
complained  that  he  would  not  follow  their  wishes 
respecting  the  hymns.  Deyling  was  appealed  to,  to 
settle  this  dispute  as  well  as  one  between  Bach  and 
J.  A.  Ernesti  (the  new  head-master  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Gesner)  about  the  appointment  of  a  leader  of 
the  choir.  Deyliug's  answer  has  not  been  preserved, 
so  we  do  not  know  how  these  affairs  ended,  but  they 
appear  to  have  caused  much  bitterness  of  feeling  on 
all  sides.  It  was  therefore  fortunate  for  Bach  that 
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he  soon  afterwards  obtained  the  title  he  had  applied 
for  three  years  before,  of  "  Composer  to  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony."  This 
distinction  gave  him  more  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  also  led  to  his  showing  his 
talents  in  composing  and  playing  before  the  Dresden 
court  oftener  than  he  had  done  before. 

The  Freylinghausen  hymn-book,  which  Bach  had 
helped  to  compile  in  1704,  had  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  in  1714  a  second  series  had 
been  added  to  it.  In  1736  Schemelli  collected  all 
the  hymns  and  tunes  that  had  appeared  in  the 
various  editions,  and  republished  them  in  a  compact 
form  under  the  name  of  "  Schemelli's  Musikalisches 
Gesangbuch,"  containing  954  hymns  and  69  tunes. 
In  the  preface  to  this  work,  written  by  the  Schloss- 
Prediger  and  Stifts  -  Superintendent,  Frederick 
Schultze,  it  is  said  that  the  tunes  in  the  book  are  all 
either  composed  or  arranged  by  Sebastian  Bach,  and 
that  the  editor  had  200  more  tunes  ready  for  the 
press,  if  it  became  possible  to  publish  a  more  expen- 
sive edition.  This  never  appears  to  have  been  done, 
but  after  Bach's  death  his  son,  C.  P.  Emanuel,  and 
his  pupil,  Kirnberger,  collected  a  number  of  chorales 
composed  or  arranged  by  him.*  The  researches  of 
Von  Winterfeld  ("  Evangelischer  Kirchengesang," 
vol.  iii.,  p.  271)  have  made  it  clear  that  thirty-six  of 
the  tunes  in  Schemelli's  book  are  Bach's  own  com- 


*  The  first  edition  of  Sebastian  Bach's  "  Choral -bearbcitungen  " 
was  published  by  C.  Philip  Emanuel  Bach  in  1756.  Kirnberger 
published  a  more  complete  edition,  containing  371  chorales,  in 
1784  and  1787,  with  a  preface  by  C.  P.  E.  Bach. 

F 
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position,  and  so  are  eleven  of  those  compiled  by 
Emanuel  and  Kirnberger.  Of  these  forty-seven 
hymn  tunes  by  Sebastian  Bach  only  a  few  are  used 
in  churches  at  the  present  day. 

The  arrangements  in  Schemelli's  book  are  all  very 
simple,  suitable  for  congregational  use,  but  the 
"  Choral-bearbeitungen,"  published  after  Bach's 
death,  are  of  a  different  character,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  they  were  never  intended  for  con- 
gregational singing  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Most  of 
them  were  written  for  sacred  cantatas,  motetts,  pas- 
sionsmusiken,  or  oratorios,  or  to  be  performed  by  a 
trained  choir  at  regular  musical  services,  and  are 
therefore  elaborate  pieces  of  composition.  The 
original  melody  of  the  chorale  is  kept  throughout, 
but  varied  by  constantly  changing  harmonies.  The 
congregation  could  join  in  singing  them  in  unison, 
though  not  in  parts  ;  or  if  they  did  not  sing  them, 
the  interest  of  those  who  had  no  scientific  knowledge 
of  music  was  kept  alive  by  the  introduction  '  of 
familiar  airs. 

It  is  difficult  in  these  days  to  realise  what  the  old 
chorales  were  to  Germans  at  the  time  in  which  Bach 
lived.  The  tunes  were  printed  in  every  hymn-book ; 
children  learnt  to  sing  them  at  school,  and  in  many 
homes  they  were  the  only  music  ever  heard,  for 
songs  and  ballads  were  not  as  universal  in  Germany 
then  as  they  are  now,  and  instrumental  music  was 
only  learnt  by  those  who  made  it  .their  profession, 
and  who  either  became  organists  and  singing-masters 
in  schools,  or  else  sought  the  patronage  of  princes. 
There  was  plenty  of  music  at  some  of  the  courts,  as 
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at  Dresden,  for  instance,  where  the  opera  flourished 
chiefly  through  the  talents  of  Hasse  and  his  celebrated 
wife  Faustina ;  also  in  large  towns  like  Hamburgh, 
where  it  was  supported  by  rich  merchants  :  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  did  not  much  visit  theatres  or  concerts  in 
those  days ;  they  were  chiefly  looked  on  as  places  of 
entertainment  for  the  rich  and  the  highly  educated. 
Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  German  nation  had  few 
outward  amusements,  and  they  found  their  happiness 
within  their  own  homes.  A  grave,  sober  character 
was  common  to  the  Protestant  middle  classes  in  all 
countries  for  some  time  after  the  religious  and  poli- 
tical struggles  that  followed  the  Reformation;  and 
while  the  Lutheran  Church  encouraged  more  cheer- 
fulness than  Calvinism,  it  inspired  its  followers  with 
the  same  reflective  earnestness.  Chorales  used  to  bo 
sung,  not  only  in  church,  but*  "  at  work,  before  and 
after  meals,  in  the  morning  and  evening,  whenever 
the  pious  spirit  felt  moved  to  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, or  to  prayer  for  help  and  deliverance."f 

Among  the  chorales  Bach  has  arranged  we  find 
specimens  belonging  to  every  age  and  branch  of  the 
Church ;  Latin  hymn-tunes  from  the  earliest  days 
of  Christianity;  chorales  composed  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation ;  hymns  sung  by  the  Bohemian 
brothers ;  Calvinist  psalm-tunes,  and  the  best  com- 
positions of  the  17th  century. 

*  v.  Tucher,  "  Kirchengesang  and  geistliche  Lieder." 
t  In  some  places  in  Thiiringia  the  workpeople  in  factories,  glass 
works,  &c.,  still  have  the  custom  of  singing  a  chorale  in  the  morn- 
ing before  they  begin  their  work. 
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At  the  time  when  Bach  wrote,  the  old  system  of 
keys  was  still  much  used,  though  some  musicians 
had  already  begun  to  doubt  and  discard  it.  Accord- 
ing to  this  system  there  were  eight  keys,  the  suc- 
cession of  intervals  differing  in  each,  and  the 
character  expressed  by  the  music  depended  on  the 
key  in  which  it  was  composed.  Printz  and  Buttstett* 
define  the  character  of  these  keys  as  follows  : — 

The  Ionic — cheerful  and  merry. 

The  Doric — sober  and  devout. 

The  Phrygian — very  sorrowful. 

The  Lydian — harsh  and  threatening. 

The  Myxolydian — moderately  cheerful. 

The  ./Eolian — tender,  loving,  and  somewhat  melan- 
choly. 

The  Hypodoric — simple,  meek,  sad. 

The  Hypophrygian — plaintive,  tearful. 

Bach  never  felt  himself  bound  by  any  system,  old 
or  new,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  too  great  to 
overlook  what  had  been  useful  in  the  past,  even 
though  it  had  served  its  time,  and  though  his  own 
genius  had  outgrown  the  need  of  its  help.  We  see 
this  in  the  way  in  which  he  made  use  of  the  old 
keys  wherever  they  could  help  in  producing  the 
expression  he  wanted,  modifying  them,  however, 
so  that  they  never  have  such  a  lame,  incomplete 
effect  in  his  chorales  as  they  have  in  many  older 
ones.  Zelter,  in  his  letters  to  Goethe  (vol.  iii.  p.  424), 
says  with  truth  that  the  real  tradition  of  church 
music  descended  from  Luther  to  J.  S.  Bach. 

*  Kirnberger,  "Kunst  des  reinen  Satzes,"  vol.  ii. 
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Besides  the  chorales  Bach  arranged  for  vocal  per- 
formance, he  also  set  a  considerable  number  for  the 
organ.  Some  of  these  were  intended  to  be  performed 
in  churches,  the  shorter  ones  as  preludes  to  the 
hymns,  the  longer  ones  as  voluntaries  before  and 
after  service.  But  others,  as  Bach  himself  says 
in  the  title  of  one  volume,  were  written  for  "  lovers 
and  particularly  for  connoisseurs  of  this  kind  of 
work,  for  the  refreshment  of  their  spirit." 

Bach  also  wrote  the  following  concert  pieces  for 
the  organ : — 

(1)  Six  sonatos  or  trios  (see  Chapter  V.) 

(2)  Two  sonatos  or  trios  in  D  major  and  E  flat 
major. 

(3)  Two  sonatos  in  A  major  and  Gr  minor. 

(4)  Three  concertos  in  C  major,  A  minor,  and  D 
minor. 

(5)  Six  small  fantasias. 

(6)  Pastorale    in  four  movements   (F  major,  C 
major,  C  major  and  F  minor). 

(7)  Passacaglia  for  two  key-boards  and  a  pedal, 
C  minor,  one  of  the  greatest  works  that  has  ever 
been  written  for  the  organ. 

(8)  Canzone  in  D  minor. 

(9)  A  number  of  preludes  and  fugues. 

(10)  Trio  in  D  minor. 

(11)  Two  fantasias. 

(12)  Thema    Albinonium  elaboratum    and    fuga 
sopra  thema  Albinoni. 

(13)  Concerto  of  Vivaldi's,  arranged  for  organ. 

(14)  Concerto  for  organ,  G  major. 
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Mizler*  relates  that  at  that  time  (1736)  two  sets 
of  public  concerts  or  musical  reunions  were  constantly 
kept  up  at  Leipzig.  One  set  was  directed  by  Bach 
every  Friday  evening  from  eight  to  ten,  and  during 
fair-time  twice  a  week,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at 
the  same  hour,  at  Zimmermann's  Coffee-house,  in  the 
Gather- Strasse.  The  other  company  was  under  the 
direction  of  Johann  Gottlieb  Gorner,  musical  director 
at  St.  Paul's,  and  organist  at  St.  Thomas's  Church. 
The  members  of  these  two  societies  were  chiefly 
students  at  the  university  and  schools,  some  of  whom 
afterwards  became  celebrated  musicians.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  cantatas  which  Bach  wrote  for  royal 
birthdays  and  other  public  occasions  were  first 
rehearsed  at  these  reunions,  and  that  these  societies 
furnished  him  with  performers  for  them.  He  also 
wrote  some  pieces  especially  for  these  concerts, — the 
"  Strife  between  Phoebus  and  Pan,"  the  cantata  on 
"  Contentment,"  and  the  "  Coffee  Cantata."  There 
is  much  comic  humour  in  the  first  and  third  of 
these  pieces,  as  also  in  some  of  his  secular  compo- 
sitions for  particular  occasions,  especially  the  "  Zu- 
frieden-gestellte  Aeolus,"  written  for  the  birthday 
of  Dr.  August  F.  Miiller,  the  celebrated  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  Leipzig  University— and  the 
"  Bauern  Cantata." 

*  "Musikalische  Bibliothek,"  vol.  i.  p.  63. 


CHAPTER  IX 

LAST   YEARS   OF    BACH'S   LIFE. 

J.  S.  BACH  was  no  less  worthy  of  esteem  for  his 
private  character  than  for  his  talents.  Of  a  modest, 
unassuming  disposition,  and  leading  a  strictly  moral 
Tile,  he  was  a  faithful  citizen  of  the  state, -and  an 
affectionate  husband,  father,  and  friend,  labouring 
incessantly  for  the  support,  education,  and  advance- 
ment of  his  children.  His  house  was  at  all  times 
hospitably  open  to  musicians  and  amateurs  of  music, 
and  besides  these  a  wide  circle  of  friends  shared  his 
kindness  and  sympathy,  and  enjoyed  intercourse 
with  him.  It  was  the  greatest  pleasure  to  him  to 
hear  the  compositions  and  performances  of  other 
musicians.  If  he  took  part  in  a  quartet,  or  other 
concerted  piece  of  music,  he  liked  to  play  the  viola, 
that  he  might  thus  place  himself  in  the  centre  of  the 
harmony,  and  be  able  to  overlook  it  on  all  sides 
He  also  delighted  in  accompanying  others  on  thc% 
piano.  If  the  composer  of  a  piece  happened  to  be 
present,  and  not  to  object,  Bach  would  show  his 
fluency  in  counterpoint  by  extemporising  a  new 
trio  from  the  figured  bass  of  the  accompaniment, 
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or  by  turning  a  trio  into  a  quartet,  extemporising 
the  fourth  part. 

If  he  heard  a  fugue  in  a  strange  church,  and  one 
of  his  elder  sons  was  with  him,  he  liked  to  say  at 
the  beginning  of  the  piece  how  the  organist  ought 
to  work  out  the  theme  in  order  to  produce  a  good 
effect.  If  it  happened  as  he  had  described,  he  gave 
his  son  a  nudge  to  make  him  observe  that  he  had 
predicted  rightly. 

At  his  own  house  he  treated  even  the  most  stupid 
and  conceited  of  his  brother  musicians  with  kind- 
ness and  courtesy.  A  certain  Conrad  Friedrich 
Hurlebusch,  born  at  Brunswick,  and  organist  at 
Amsterdam — an  organist  and  pianist  of  some  merit, 
but  with  an  overweening  opinion  of  his  own  talents, 
— came  to  Leipzig,  not  to  hear  Bach,  but  to  be 
heard  by  him.  Bach  led  him  to  the  piano,  and  lis- 
tened patiently  whilst  he  played  a  light  and  trivial 
piece  of  his  own  composition — a  minuet  with  varia- 
tions, without  any  depth  or  originality.  "When  he 
had  done  playing,  Bach  made  no  remark ;  but  that 
was  just  what  Hurlebusch  liked,  for  he  was  always 
offended  if  any  one  praised  his  playing  instead  of 
being  struck  dumb  with  admiration.  Taking 
Sebastian's  silence,  therefore,  as  the  highest  com- 
pliment, he  made  his  eldest  sons  a  present  of  a  col- 
lection of  easy  sonatas  of  his  own  composition,  "  in 
order,"  as  he  said,  "that  they  might  study  them 
diligently,  and  thus  have  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing something  thoroughly  good."  Bach  may  well 
have  been  surprised  at  the  vanity  of  the  stranger, 
who_might  have  had  more  respect  for  him  as  the 
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teacher  of  his  sons ;  but  he  remained  equally  cour- 
teous, and  took  no  notice  of  the  disparagement  of 
his  sons'  powers. 

Though  he  had  failed  in  his  attempts  to  make 
acquaintance  with  Handel,  Bach  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  some  other  contemporary  musicians,  espe- 
cially of  Hasse,  the  director  of  the  Royal  Opera  at 
Dresden,  who,  with  his  celebrated  wife  Faustina, 
had  visited  him  several  times  at  Leipzig ;  and  it 
was  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures  to  hear  the  opera 
at  Dresden. 

With  all  Bach's  amiable  qualities,  he  had  a  warm 
and  hasty  temper.  This  is  shown  in  his  quarrels 
with  the  Rector  Ernesti  and  the  town  councils, 
though  in  these  cases  he  no  doubt  had  great  provo- 
cation ;  but  it  is  also  proved  by  several  anecdotes. 
On  one  occasion  Gorncr,  the  organist  at  St.  Thomas, 
wlipj^enerally  played  very  well,  struck  a  false  chord, 
and  Bach  flew  into  such  a  passion  that  he  tore  his 
wig  off,  and  threw  it  at  the  unfortunate  man's  head, 
witli  the  thundered  exclamation,  "You  ought  fy) 
have  become  a  cobbler  rather  than  an  organist !  " 

It~is  little  known  that  Bach  was  the  inventor  of 
two  musical  instruments,  the  "  Lute-Clavicymbal/' 
a  sort  of  piano,  which  fell  into  disuse  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  tuning  it,  and  the  "  Viola-pomposa," 
an  instrument  between  the  viola  and  violoncello  in 
size  and  pitch,  and  with  a  fifth  string,  which  made 
it  easier  to  play  than  the  violoncello.  It  has  been 
given  up  since  the  art  of  playing  the  violoncello  has 
been  advanced  and  perfected. 

In  the  year  1738  a  musical  society  was  founded  at 
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Leipzig  by  Lorenz  Mizler,  Bach's  former  pupil,  now 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Medicine,  a  great  mathe- 
matician, and  an  important  authority  on  the  theory 
of  music  from  a  scientific  and  mathematical  point  of 
view.  The  objects  of  this  society  were  the  improve- 
ment of  music,  the  study  of  the  theory  of  harmony, 
and  its  elevation  to  a  science.  Its  nature  and  pur- 
pose are  best  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from 
its  regulations  : — 

"  I.  In  choosing  members  for  this  society,  atten- 
tion is  to  be  paid  to  their  character  as  well  as  to 
their  skill,  and  none  may  be  easily  admitted  who  has 
not  a  degree  or  an  office.  Extraordinary  talent, 
however,  makes  an  exception. 

"  II.  Mere  practical  musicians  cannot  be  admitted, 
because  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  contribute  to  the 
spread  and  improvement  of  music. 

"III.  Theoretical  musicians  find  a  place  in  this 
society,  even  if  they  know  little  of  the  practice  of 
music,  because  they  can  make  discoveries  in  the 
mathematical  calculations.  The  most  useful  members, 
however,  are  those  who  are  well  versed  both  in  theory 
and  practice.  The  members  must  therefore  all  have 
studied  either  in  academies  or  in  their  homes. 

"  IY.  As  the  members  cannot  all  live  in  one  place, 
they  are  to  send  each  other  their  works  (postage 
prepaid),  according  to  the  order  arranged  by  the 
secretary,  through  whose  hands  everything  goes. 
On  penalty  of  a  certain  fine  the  members  are  for- 
bidden to  keep  any  works  longer  than  four  weeks. 

****** 
"  YI.  The  subjects  on  which  the  members  are  to 
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write  essays,  whether  singly  or  in  general  competi- 
tion for  prizes,  are  to  be  determined  by  the  secretary 
till,  some  years  hence,  the  society  has  appointed  a 
President. 


"VIII.  The  musical  library  (to  be  founded  for 
several  reasons  at  Leipzig)  is  to  be  stocked  not  only 
with  theoretical  works,  but  with  pieces  of  music  by 
all  known  composers,  to  be  collected  by  the 
members. 

"  IX.  On  the  occasion  of  any  sorrowful  or  joyful 
event  befalling  any  one  of  the  members,  an  Ode  or 
a  Cantata,  printed  or  copperplated,  is  to  be  written 
for  him  by  the  society,  when  it  has  been  made 
known  to  the  secretary,  whose  business  it  is  to  see 
to  this  being  done. 

"  X.  Each  member  is  to  contribute  one  reichs- 
thaler  every  Easter  and  Michaelmas  to  the  expenses 
of  the  society.  The  funds  are  to  be  received  and  ad- 
ministered, and  the  accounts  kept,  by  the  secretary, 
who  is  to  be  free  from  all  charges  in  consideration 
of  his  laborious  office. 

"XL  When  amateurs  and  patrons  of  music  aid 
the  objects  of  the  society  by  their  liberality,  their 
donations  will  not  only  be  gratefully  acknowledged 
in  its  reports,  but  pieces  of  music  will  be  composed 
for  such  persons  on  any  occasion  when  they  may 
require  them  and  make  their  wishes  known  to  the 
secretary. 

"  XII.  Every  member  is  free  to  make  use  of  the 
books  and  music  in  the  library.  .  .  .  Those 
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who  wish  to  join  the  society,  and  have  the  requisite 
skill  for  studying  and  improving  the  science  of 
music,  are  requested  to  write  to  the  secretary,  en- 
closing proofs  of  their  proficiency  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  or  at  least  in  theory,  or  to  communicate 
with  him  verbally.  He  will  then  collect  the  votes 
of  the  other  members,  and  give  them  the  necessary 
answer.  Each  member  must  present  a  portrait  of 
himself  well  painted  on  canvas." 

Few  .  musicians  were  "  theorists "  in  Mizler's 
strictly  mathematical  and  scientific  sense,  and  thus 
it  happened  that  neither  Bach  nor  Handel,  nor  any 
great  composer,  became  a  member  of  the  society  till 
it  had  relaxed  its  rules  by  adding  the  clause,  "  The 
society  reserves  to  itself  the  liberty  of  nominating 
of  its  own  accord  persons  of  well-known  skill,  and  of 
thus  admitting  them  to  all  the  privileges  of  mem- 
bership." 

The  first  nomination  of  this  kind  took  place  in 
1745,  when  "  Georg  Friedrich  Handel,  Director  of 
the  Orchestra  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  was  chosen  by  the  united  consent  and  wish 
of  all  the  members,  and  appointed  to  the  first  post 
of  honour." 

In  July  of  the  following  year  Carl  Heinrich  Graun, 
Orchestral  Director  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  was 
appointed  in  like  manner. 

The  members  of  the  society  did  not  put  their 
fellow-townsman  Bach  on  the  same  level.  He  was 
not  elected  by  their  free  choice  as  "a  man  of  well- 
known  skill," — he  was  obliged,  like  any  other  can- 
didate, to  hand  in  "  proofs  of  proficiency  in  theory 
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and  practice."  That  he  did  so  is  a  striking  proof  of 
his  modesty.  His  arrangement  of  the  chorale,  "  Vom 
Himmel  hoch,  da  komm  ich  her,"  was  his  practical 
proof,  and  a  triple  canon  in  six  parts  the  specimen 
of  his  theoretical  knowledge.  He  also  followed  the 
rules  of  the  society  by  having  his  portrait  painted 
(A.D.  1747)  by  Haussmann,  and  thus  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  the  features  of  the  great  composer  to 
his  entrance  into  this  society.  The  original  of  this 
portrait  hangs  in  the  music-hall  of  the  Thomaa 
School.  Bach  is  represented  holding  the  canon 
which  gained  his  admission  to  the  society  in  his 
hand.  But  for  this  society  we  should  not  have  had 
the  first  account  of  Bach's  life,  tlie  biographical 
sketch  written  by  the  founder  and  secretary,  Mjalfij, 
immediately  after  his  death,  and  which  has  been  the- 
foundation  of  all  subsequent  biographies. 

The  year  1747,  in  which  Bach  joined  the 
musical  society,  was  also  marked  by  another  recog- 
nition of  his  talents.  His  second  son,  Carl  Philip 
Emanuel,  had  been  seven  years  in  the  service  of 
Frederick  the  Great  as  cembalist,  playing  the  clavier 
at  court  concerts.  The  king — who  had  all  his  life 
been  very  fond  of  music,  had  composed  several 
things,  and  was  a  first-rate  performer  on  the  flute — 
had  repeatedly  expressed  a  wish  to  make  Sebastian 
Bach's  acquaintance,  and  sent  him  several  messages 
to  that  effect  by  his  son.  As  these  general  invita- 
tions were  not  enough  to  induce  Bach  to  leave  his 
many  occupations  at  Leipzig,  the  king  sent  him  a 
more  imperative  message,  and  Emanuel  made  him 
understand  that  he  could  not  refuse  without  in- 
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curring  his  Majesty's  displeasure.  Bach  accord- 
ingly made  the  journey  to  Potsdam,  with  his  son 
Friedemann. 

The  king  always  had  music  in  his  rooms  every 
evening  before  supper,  when  he  himself  played  the 
flute.  At  the  hour  appointed  he  entered  the  con- 
cert-room with  the  music  under  his  arm,  and  some- 
times himself  laid  the  pieces  on  the  desks.* 

One  evening,  when  Frederick  had  just  got  his 
flute  ready  to  play  a  concerto  with  the  assembled 
orchestra,  an  officer  brought  him  the  list  of 'the 
strangers  arrived  that  day.  Holding  his  flute  in  his 
hand,  he  gave  the  paper  a  hasty  glance.  Then  he 
turned  quickly  to  the  assembled  musicians,  and  with 
the  words,  "  Gentlemen,  old  Bach  has  come,"  laid 
his  flute  aside.  Bach,  who  had  gone  to  his  son's 
apartment,  was  immediately  summoned  to  the  castle. 
He  had  not  even  time  to  exchange  his  travelling 
clothes  for  a  black  court  dress.  With  many  excuses 
for  his  attire,  he  presented  himself  to  the  king,  who 
received  him  with  marked  respect,  and  gave  a  re- 
proachful look  to  the  courtiers  for  smiling  at  the 
old  man's  embarrassment  and  at  the  many  com- 
plimentary speeches  he  made.  The  flute  concert 
was  given  up  for  that  evening,  and  the  king  led  his 
guest  through  all  the  rooms  of  the  castle,  and  made 
him  play  on  his  Silbermann  pianos,  of  which  he 
possessed  seven,  and  which  he  prized  very  highly. 
The  musicians  of  the  orchestra  followed  the  king 
and  Bach  from  room  to  room.  After  Bach  had  tried 

*  Kugler,  "Friedrich  der  Grosse,"  p.  276. 
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all  the  pianos,  extemporising  on  each,  the  king,  at 
his  request,  set  him  a  theme,  which  he  worked  out 
into  a  fantasia,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  present. 
The  king  then  asked  him  to  play  him  a  six-part  fugue, 
and  Bach  extemporised  one  on.  a  theme  which  he 
chose  for  himself.  Frederick  was  perfectly  amazed 
at  his  masterly  skill ;  he  stood  behind  his  chair,  and 
repeatedly  exclaimed,  "  Only  one  Bach !  only  one 
Bach  ! "  Next  day  he  took  him  to  all  the  church 
organs  at  Potsdam,  to  hear  him  play  on  them.  He 
also  took  care  that  all  that  could  interest  him  in 
Berlin  should  be  shown  to  him.  In  the  new  opera- 
house  Bach  proved  that  his  powers  of  observation 
had  discovered  laws  of  acoustics  which  were  little 
understood  by  any  one  in  those  days.  In  the  gallery 
of  the  court  and  dining-hall  of  that  building  he 
turned  to  his  companions,  and  said  that  the  archi- 
tect had,  perhaps  unintentionally,  done  a  clever 
thing,  had  made  a  whispering  gallery,  in  which 
whatever  was  whispered  close  to  the  wall  on  one 
side  could  be  heard  by  any  one  putting  his  ear 
close  to  the  wall  of  the  opposite  side.  He  had 
discovered  this  fact  by  the  curve  of  the  arches  of  the 
roof. 

On  Bach's  return  home  he  wrote  down  the  piece     / 
of  music  he  had  composed  on  Frederick's  theme, 
working  it  out  still  further.     He  dedicated  it  to  the    - 
king,  under  the  title  of  "  Musical  Offering  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia."     It  consists  of  two 
fugues,  a  ricerca,  no  less  than  nine  canons,  and  a 
sonata,   all    on    the    one   theme.      He   sent   it   to 
Frederick,  with  the  following  letter : — 
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"  MOST  GRACIOUS  KING, 

"  I  herewith  present  to  your  Majesty,  with  the 
deepest  respect,  a  musical  offering,  the  noblest  part 
of  which  is  the  work  of  your  own  royal  hand.  I 
recall  with  reverential  pleasure  the  particular  royal 
grace  with  which  some  time  ago,  during  my  visit 
to  Potsdam,  your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  play  me  a 
theme  for  a  fugue  on  the  piano,  and  to  set  me  the 
task  of  working  out  the  fugue  at  once  in  your  royal 
presence.  To  obey  your  Majesty's  command  was 
my  duty  as  a  subject.  I  soon,  however,  felt  that  for 
want  of  necessary  preparation  the  execution  was  not 
such  as  so  excellent  a  theme  demanded.  I  there- 
fore formed  the  resolution,  and  at  once  prepared 
myself,  to  work  out  this  right  royal  theme  more 
perfectly,  and  then  to  make  it  known  to  the  world. 
This  intention  has  been  carried  out  according  to  my 
powers,  and  has  no  other  than  this  irreproachable 
object :  to  exalt — though  only  in  one  small  point — 
the  praise  of  a  monarch  whose  greatness  and  might, 
as  in  all  the  arts  of  peace,  so  also  in  music,  must  be 
admired  and  respected  by  all  men.  I  am  so  bold  as 
to  add  the  following  most  respectful  requests : — That 
your  Majesty  might  be  pleased  to  honour  this  small 
work  with  a  gracious  acceptance,  and  still  to  grant 
your  royal  favour  to  your  Majesty's  most  devoted 
subject  and  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Leipzig,  July  7,  1747."  "  THE  AUTHOR. 

How  difficult  it  was  to  publish  such  music  in  those 
days  is  proved  by  another  letter  of  Bach's  to  one  of 
his  many  cousins,  Johann  Elias,  singing-master  and 
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school  inspector  at  Schweinfurt,  grandson  of  Sebas- 
tian's uncle,  Georg  Christoph. 

"  Leipzig,  October  G,  1748. 
"  NOBLE  AND  HIGHLY  HONOURED  COUSIN, 

"I  shall,  for  want  of  time,  say  much  in  few 
words,  heartily  wishing  you  God's  blessing  and  help, 
both  for  a  good  vintage,  and  for  the  marriage  which  is 
soon  expected  to  take  place.  I  cannot  at  present  serve 
you  with  the  copy  of  the  Prussian  fugue  you  asked 
for,  as  the  whole  edition  has  been  bought  up,  since 
I  only  had  one  hundred  printed,  most  of  which  have 
been  given  gratis  to  my  friends.  But  between  this 
and  New  Year  I  hope  to  have  some  more  printed ; 
and  if  you  are  then  still  inclined  to  have  a  copy,  you 
have  only  to  write,  enclosing  me  a  thaler,  and  I  will 
send  it  you.  In  conclusion,  with  many  greetings 
from  us  all,  I  remain  your  devoted 

"J.  S.  BACH. 

"P.S. — My  son  at  Berlin  has  now  already  two 
sons ;  the  eldest  was  born  about  the  time  when  we, 
alas !  had  the  Prussian  invasion ;  the  second  is  about 
fourteen  days  old." 

We  see,  therefore,  that  Bach  had  only  one  hundred 
copies  of  this  work  printed  at  first,  at  the  price  of 
one  thaler  each,  and  that  he  gave  away  most  of  them 
gratis.  Interest  in  such  compositions  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  a  limited  circle.  It  is  curious  that 
while  he  made  presents  of  most  of  the  copies  to 
friends,  he  asked  payment  for  one  from  his  cousin. 

G 
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In  the  next  year,  1748,  Bach  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  one  of  his  favourite  pupils,  J.  Christoph 
Altnikol,  appointed  organist  at  Naumburg,  on  the 
strength  of  his  recommendation.  This  was  especially 
gratifying,  as  Altnikol  was  engaged  to  Bach's 
daughter,  Elisabeth  Juliane  Friederike  (born  1726), 
and  the  position  secured  to  him  by  this  appointment 
made  their  marriage  possible. 

The  old  master's  loAre  for  his  pupils,  and  his  zeal 
fof  music,  unfortunately  led  him  into  a  dispute  which 
cast  a  shade  over  the  last  years  of  his  life.  J.  Gottlieb 
Biedermann,  head-master  of  the  Gymnasium  or  Latin 
School  at  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  had  got  up  a  drama- 
tical and  musical  performance,  in  which  the  scholars 
took  part,  for  the  centenary  festival  of  the  Peace  of 
"Westphalia,  in  1748.  Doles,  one  of  Bach's  favourite 
pupils,  Cantor  at  Freiberg,  composed  the  music  for 
the  occasion.  The  performance  was  well  attended, 
and  the  proceeds  amounted  to  more  than  1,500 
thalers.  Biedermann,  whose  business  it  was  to  dis- 
pose of  this  sum,  only  accounted  for  half  of  it,  and 
only  offered  thirty  thalers  payment  to  Doles,  who, 
thinking  this  remuneration  very  small  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  sum,  declined  to  accept  any,  and  de- 
clared himself  satisfied  with  the  approbation  his 
composition  had  won. 

This  circumstance  exposed  Biedermann  to  many 
unpleasant  remarks,  and  he,  to  give  vent  to  his  vexa- 
tion against  Doles,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  abuse  of 
music,  showing,  by  historical  illustrations,  that  those 
who  carried  their  passion  for  music  to  too  great  an 
extreme,  fell  into  every  kind  of  vice,  and  warning 
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his  pupils  against  indulging  too  freely  in  a  taste  for 
so  dangerous  an  art.  A  shower  of  pamphlets  in 
defence  of  music  followed  from  all  sides ;  Mattheson, 
amongst  others,  wrote  no  less  than  four,  and  Bach 
could  not  let  such  an  attack  on  his  art,  with  an 
implied  aspersion  on  one  of  his  pupils,  pass  unnoticed. 
His  eyes  were  already  too  weak  for .  him  to  write 
much  himself,  so  he  entrusted  the  defence  of  music, 
and  refutation  of  Biedermann's  arguments,  to  the 
organist  Schroter,  at  Nordhausen.  The  paper  which 
Schroter  wrote  was  published  anonymously,  with  a 
few  alterations  and  additions,  but  this  drew  Bach 
into  a  fresh  quarrel,  as  Schroter  was  foolishly 
offended  that  any  changes  should  have  been  made  in 
his  work. 

But  Bach's  last  years  were  occupied  also  with 
more  worthy  objects  than  these  vexatious  disputes. 
In  1749  he  wrote  one  of  his  greatest  works,  "  Die 
Kunst  der_JEuge,"  in  which  he  shows  every  way  in 
which"  the  theme  of  a  fugue  can  possibly  be  worked 
out.  "With  one  single  theme  in  two  parts  he  makes 
fifteen  solos,  two  duets  for  two  pianos,  all  in  the  form 
of  fugues,  and  four  canons.  In  the  last  fugue,  be- 
sides the  two  parts  of  the  original  theme,  he  weaves 
in  a  third,  on  the  notes  B,  A,  C,  H,*  forming  his 
own  name.  But  this  fugue  is  unfinished — his  eye- 
sight began  to  fail  before  he  could  complete  it ;  and 
his  son,  C.  P.  Emanuel,  adds  to  the  last  bars  in  his 
father's  handwriting  the  note,  "  While  engaged  on 


*  The  note  called  in  English,  "B  natural,"  in  Italian  "Si,"  is 
in  German  called  "H,"  and  the  English  "B  flat"  is  in  German  "B." 
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this  fugue,  in  which  the  name  of  Bach  is  introduced 
in  counterpoint,  the  author  died." 

Bach  is  said  to  have  intended  to  complete  this 
work  with  a  four-part  fugue,  but  he  did  not  live  to 
accomplish  it.  He  began  to  engrave  the  work  in 
copper  with  his  son's  assistance,  and  they  finished  it 
after  his  death.  It  was  published  in  1752,  with  a 
preface  by  Marpurg,  and  with  the  addition  of  the 
chorale,  "Wenn  wir  in  hochsten  Nothen  sein" 
(dictated  by  Bach  to  his  son-in-law,  Altnikol,  after 
he  became  blind,  and  the  last  thing  he  composed  in 
his  life),  in  the  place  of  the  unfinished  fugue.  Only 
thirty  copies  were  printed,  and  their  sale  did  not  pay 
for  the  copper  plates.  These  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  C.  P.  Emanuel*  after  his  father's  death, 
but  he  only  kept  them  till  1756,  when  he  announced 
his  wish  to  sell  them  in  the  following  advertise- 
ment : — 

"  Publishers  of  practical  musical  works  are  hereby 
informed  of  my  intention  to  sell,  at  a  low  price,  the 
neatly  and  accurately  engraved  copper  plates  of  the 
work  on  fugues  by  my  late  father,  the  capellmeister, 
J.  S.  Bach,  which  was  advertised  for  publication  a 
few  years  ago.  The  number  of  these  plates  amounts 
to  about  sixty,  and  their  weight  to  one  cwt.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  much  respecting  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  this  work,  as  the  fame  of  my  father's 
compositions,  and  especially  of  his  fugues,  is  still 

*  See  Bitter's  "Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  und  Wilhelm  Friede- 
mann  Bach  und  deren  Briider,"  vol.  i.,  p.  171,  &c.;  also  Marpurg's 
"  Historische  Kritische  Beitrage,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  875. 
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fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  connoisseurs.  Thus  much 
I  may  be  permitted  to  observe, — that  it  is  the  most 
perfect  practical  work  on  fugues,  and  that  every 
scholar  of  art,  with  the  additional  help  of  a  good 
theoretical  instruction-book,  like  that  of  Marpurg, 
must  necessarily  learn  from  it  how  to  make  a  good 
fugue  without  needing  any  verbal  instruction  from  a 
teacher,  who  often  charges  dearly  enough  for  im- 
parting the  secret.  This  work  was  hitherto  sold  at 
four  thalers  the  copy.  But  only  thirty  copies  have 
yet  been  sold,  as  it  is  not  yet  universally  known ; 
and  as  my  labours  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty  do 
not  allow  me  to  enter  into  many  lengthy  corre- 
spondences, I  have  resolved  to  give  up  the  whole 
thing.  Amateurs  may  address  themselves  to  me  in 
writing  here  at  Berlin  ;  and  be  assured  that  I  will 
send  the  plates  at  once,  without  further  delay,  to  the 
first  person  who  makes  an  acceptable  offer ;  so  that 
through  their  wider  distribution  for  the  public  good, 
the  work  may  become  universally  known. 

"  CARL  PHILIPP  EMANUEL  BACH. 
"Berlin,  Sept.  14,  1756." 

The  autograph  manuscript  of  the  "  Kunst  der 
Fuge,"  still  preserved  in  the  library  at  Berlin,  is  in 
a  firm,  clear  handwriting,  and  only  towards  the  end 
it  becomes  cramped,  small,  less  careful,  fuller  of 
corrections.  On  the  last  page  it  is  very  small  and 
cramped,  but  still  very  clear,  not  like  that  of  an  old 
man  who  was  growing  blind. 

In  Marpurg's  preface  (written  after  Bach's  death) 
he  first  speaks  in  terms  of  genuine  admiration  of  the 
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composer  and  his  works,  and  then  makes  some  re- 
marks on  fugues,  their  nature,  and  the  rules  of  their 
composition,  and  regrets  that  they  are  gone  out  of 
fashion,  less  known  and  understood  in  his  own  day 
than  in  the  good  old  times. 

"  Formerly,"  he  says,  "  the  fugue  was  looked  on 
as  so  indispensable  a  work  of  art,  that  no  composer- 
could  obtain  any  musical  appointment  without  first 
working  out  a  given  subject  in  every  style  of 
counterpoint  and  in  a  regular  fugue.  No  one  in 
those  days  would  have  had  the  heart  to  take  a  place 
among  musicians  with  a  jumble  of  sounds  made  up 
of  passages  borrowed  from  all  quarters,  often  only 
fit  for  jugglers  and  street  singers.  It  was  considered 
that  more  thorough  knowledge  and  science  might 
often  be  found  in  a  fugue  of  twenty-four  bars  than 
in  a  concerto  four  yards  long.  ...  If  the  fugue 
is  still  to  be  heard  in  churches,  it  has  long  since- 
disappeared  from  chamber  music.  It  is  only  known 
by  name  to  modern  performers,  and  considered  an 
offspring  of  superstitious  antiquity  by  our  present 
composers.  .  .  .  Thus  the  masculine  character 
that  ought  to  reign  in  music  is  wholly  wanting ;  for 
it  may  be  believed  without  further  demonstration 
that  a  musical  composer  who  has  made  fugues  and 
counterpoint  (barbarous  as  this  last  word  sounds  to- 
the  delicate  ears  of  the  present  day)  his  special  study> 
lets  all  his  other  works,  be  they  of  ever  so  light  a 
character,  taste  of  a  similar  flavour,  and  thus, 
withstands  the  encroaching  twiddle-twaddle  of  a 
womanish  style  of  song.  It  is  to  be  wished  that 
the  present  work  may  arouse  some  spirit  of  emula- 
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tion,  and  co-operate  with  the  living  examples  we 
have  in  the  many  excellent  people  whom  one  meets 
with  now  and  then  at  the  head  of  an  orchestra,  or 
among  its  members,  in  restoring  the  honour  of 
harmony  in  spite  of  the  jigging  melody-making  of 
so  many  modern  composers. 

"  MARPURG. 
"  During  the  Leipzig  Easter  Fair,  1752." 

A  letter  of  Bach's  to  his  cousin  Johann  Elias, 
Cantor  and  Inspector  at  the  Schweinfurt  Gymnasium, 
1748,  gives  us  some  insight  into  his  domestic  life, 
and  is  therefore  worth  transcribing : — 

"  HIGHLY  HONOURED  COUSIN, 

"Your  pleasant  letter  received  yesterday,  to- 
gether with  the  precious  cask  of  new  wine,  for  which 
I  owe  you  many  thanks,  assures  me  that  you  and 
your  dear  wife  are  in  good  health.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  cask  was  damaged,  either  by  the  shaking 
of  the  vehicle  or  some  other  way,  for  when  it  was 
opened  for  the  ordinary  inspection  on  entering  this 
town,  it  was  found  three  parts  empty,  and  did  not, 
according  to  the  oificial's  report,  contain  more  than 
six  jugs  full ;  it  is  a  pity  that  the  least  drop  of  this 
noble  gift  should  have  been  lost.  I  congratulate  my 
honoured  cousin  on  the  richly  blessed  vintage,  and 
regret  my  inability  to  do  anything  in  return.  But 
*  quod  differtur  non  aufertur,'  I  hope  yet  to  have 
occasion  to  pay  my  debt  in  some  way. 

"It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  the  distance 
between  our  two  towns  does  not  permit  us  personally 
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to  visit  each  other ;  otherwise  I  should  take  the 
liberty  to  invite  you  to  the  wedding  of  my  daughter 
Lieschen,  who  is  to  be  married  next  January,  1749, 
to  Altnikol,  the  new  organist  at  Naumburg.  But  as 
the  distance  already  mentioned,  and  the  inclement 
season,  would  probably  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
see  you  with  us,  I  will  only  beg  you,  though  absent, 
to  assist  us  with  your  Christian  good  wishes.  I 
salute  you  from  us  all,  and  remain  your  obedient, 
faithful  cousin  and  willing  servant, 

"  J.  S.  BACH. 

"  P.S. — M.  Birnbaum  was  buried  six  weeks  ago. 

"  P.M. — Though  my  honoured  cousin  has  ex- 
pressed himself  willing  to  continue  to  assist  me  with 
such  gifts  of  liquors,  I  must  decline  on  account  of 
the  immoderate  payments  to  be  made  for  the  same, 
the  carriage  having  cost  16  groschen,  the  porter 
having  charged  2  groschen,  the  customs  officer 
2  gr.,  the  country  tax  5  gr.  3  pfennige,  and 
general  tax  3  gr.,  so  that  you  may  calculate  that 
for  each  measure  I  had  to  pay  almost  5  groschen, 
which  is  too  much  for  a  gift." 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that,  pleased  as  Bach  was 
at  his  cousin's  gift,  he  yet  found  the  payments  for 
carriage,  &c.,  which  amounted  in  all  to  one  thaler 
5  groschen,  or  3s.  6d.,  too  expensive,  and  therefore 
declined  further  gifts  which  must  cost  him  so  dear. 
The  value  of  money  was  greater  in  those  days  than  it  is 
now,  and  Bach  had  no  superfluity  of  it  in  his  house. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  precious  as  his  time 
was,  he  did  not  grudge  the  labour  of  writing  out,  not 
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only  the  score,  but  all  the  separate  parts  of  many  of 
his  works ;  that  he  often  ruled  the  paper  himself 
instead  of  buying  music-paper,  and  that  he  carried 
his  economy  of  paper  so  far  as  often  to  write  two 
pieces  on  one  set  of  lines,  by  filling  up  every  blank 
space. 

The    year   1749    began  joyfully   with   Lieschen 
Bach's  marriage,  but  after  that  Bach  did  not  enjoy 
many  more  happy  days  in  this  world.     Early  that 
same  year  his  son  David  died.     This  death  may  be  \ 
looked  on  as  a  mercy,  for  David  was  the  only  one  of   \ 
Sebastian's  children  who  was  not  gifted  with  a  full     j 
share  of  intelligence  ;  he  was  an  idiot,  and  the  only    / 
thing  which  roused  any  sign  of  intellect  in  him   / 
was   music.     His   sad   condition  must  have  been  a  / 
grief  to   his  parents.     Sebastian   had  already  lost  I 
twelve  children,  nine  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  V 
of  those  who  were  still  living  only  four  were   at    / 
home — the  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  wife,  Caroline 
Dorothea ;   two   sons,   Johann  Christoph   Friedrich    I 
and  Johann  Christian,  eighteen  and  thirteen  years     \ 
old;  and   Regina  Susanna,  who   was   still  quite   a      \ 
child.    The  eldest  son,  Wilhelm  Friedemann,  had  left       \ 
Dresden,  and  become  organist  at  Halle ;  and  C.  P. 
Emanuel  was  still  at  Berlin.     Bach  might  well  be       / 
proud  of  the  talents  of  these  two,  but  Friedemann's      / 
eccentricities  and  morose  disposition  caused  his  fat 
some  trouble.     The  third  son,  J.  Christoph  Bernard, 
organist  at  Miihlhausen,  had  died  in  1739. 

At  last  the  almost  uninterrupted  hard  work  of  his 
whole  life  began  to  tell  upon  Sebastian's  strong  con- 
stitution. His  eyesight  began  to  fail.  He  had 
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strained  his  eyes  too  much,  ever  since  the  days  of  his 
boyhood,  when  he  used  to  copy  music  by  moonlight. 
They  grew  weaker  and  more  painful  every  day.  His 
friends  persuaded  him  to  consult  a  celebrated  oculist 
who  had  lately  come  from  England,  and  he  under- 
went two  operations ;  but  they  failed,  and  he  entirely 
lost  his  sight.  The  medicines  which  were  then  in 
use  for  such  cases  did  his  eyes  no  good,  and  destroyed 
his  health,  so  that  for  six  months  he  could  not  leave 
the  house,  and  suffered  incessantly.  Still  he  con- 
tinued to  work  as  far  as  possible ;  it  was  during  this 
illness  that  he  dictated  to  Altnikol  the  chorale 
"  Wenn  wir  in  hochsten  Nothen  sein,"*  his  last 
composition,  the  words  of  which  were  so  suitable  to 
his  own  state.  Ten  days  before  his  death  he  seemed 
somewhat  better.  One  morning  he  could  see  quite 
well,  and  could  bear  the  light ;  but  it  was  the  last 
flickering  of  the  expiring  flame :  he  was  allowed  to 
see  the  light  of  this  world  once  more  before  leaving- 
it  for  ever.  A  few  hours  afterwards  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  fever,  and  neither  the  care  of  his 
friends  nor  the  skill  of  two  of  the  best  physicians  in 
Leipzig  could  prolong  his  life.  On  the  evening  of 
the  28th  of  July,  about  a  quarter  past  eight,  he 
passed  away  quietly  in  his  sleep. 

He  was  buried  in  St.  John's  Churchyard  at 
Leipzig,  but  no  cross  or  stone  marks  the  spot  where 
he  was  laid.  The  only  record  of  his  funeral  is  an 
extract  from  the  register  of  deaths,  preserved  in  the 
Leipzig  town  library,  in  these  words  : — "  A  man, 

*  The  words  translated  by  Miss  Winkworth,  "When  my  last 
hour  is  close  at  hand. " 
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age  sixty-seven,  M.  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  Musical 
Director  and  Singing  Master  of  the  St.  Thomas 
School,  was  carried  to  his  grave  in  the  hearse,  July 
30,  1750." 

His  death  seems  to  have  made  little  impression  at 
the  Thomas  School.  We  do  not  hear  that  the 
alumni  accompanied  his  funeral  procession  and  sang 
hymns,  as  they  did  at  so  many  funerals.  His  family 
was  no  doubt  too  poor  to  pay  for  a  funeral  oration, 
such  as  was  usual  after  most  deaths.  In  the  annual 
speech  made  by  the  head-master,  A.  Ernesti,  next 
May  (1751),  he  did  not  mention  Bach's  death,  nor 
was  it  noticed  in  any  Leipzig  newspaper,  though  a 
correspondent  of  one  of  the  Berlin  papers  inserted 
a  paragraph,  in  which  he  said  that  the  loss  of  this 
"  extraordinarily  skilful  man  will  be  regretted  by  all 
true  musicians."  The  Musical  Society  of  Leipzig 
composed  a  poem  to  Bach's  memory,  which  shows  a 
just  estimation  of  his  genius  amidst  the  long-winded 
phrases  and  prosaic  expressions  of  the  period. 
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BACH'S  successor  had  been  decided  on  long  before  his 
death.  In  a  letter  to  Born,  the  second  biirgermeister 
of  Leipzig,  dated  June  2,  1749,  Count  Briihl,  the 
all-powerful  minister  of  Friedrich  August  II.,  had 
recommended  Harrer  as  the  person  most  fitted  to 
take  Bach's  place  after  his  decease,  and  had  re- 
quested the  Biirgermeister  to  let  this  candidate  give 
a  proof  of  his  skill,  and  to  furnish  him  with  a 
"  decret  "  promising  him  the  position.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  town  council  agreed  to  do  this,  but 
when,  a  few  days  after  Bach's  death,  another  letter 
from  Count  Briihl  came,  repeating  his  recommenda- 
tion of  his  protege,  his  wish  had  already  been  anti- 
cipated, for  out  of  seven  candidates  who  had  put  in 
their  claims  Harrer  had  been  chosen  and  appointed 
on  the  day  after  Bach's  death,  in  consequence,  as  it 
is  stated  in  the  minutes  of  the  council,  of  the  minis- 
ter's recommendation.  One  of  the  councillors,  Herr 
Geheimer  Kriegsrath  and  Biirgermeister  Streglitz, 
observed,  "  The  school  wants  a  singing-master  and 
not  an  orchestral  director,  though  it  is  also  necessary 
he  should  understand  music."  This  observation 
shows  the  light  in  which  Bach  was  regarded  during 
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his  lifetime  ;  lie  was  too  much  of  a  musician  for  the 
authorities  of  the  school,  who  wanted  a  mere  singing- 
master  ;  and  as  his  illness  had  for  some  time  pre- 
vented his  fulfilling  his  duties,  they  were  glad  to  be 
able  to  put  a  more  efficient  person  in  his  place. 

Bach's  widow  was  left  with  two  unmarried  daugh- 
ters, the  youngest  of  whom,  Regina  Susanna,  was 
only  eight  years  old,  and  with  two  young  sons.  Her 
means  were  very  scanty,  and  she  was  forced  not  only 
to  apply  to  the  town  council  for  the  pension  which 
widows  of  former  cantors  had  received,  but  also  to 
sell  music,  probably  her  husband's  compositions 
amongst  others.  She  survived  Sebastian  seven  years, 
and  died  in  1757. 

Bach's  four  surviving  sons  were  musicians.*  The 
two  elder  ones  had  great  advantages  in  a  first-rate 
general  education  at  the  Thomas  School,  besides  the 
perfect  musical  training  which  their  father  had  given 
them. 

Wilhelm  Friedemann,  Sebastian's  favourite,  who 
liact  early  distinguished  himself  as  a  pianist,  organist, 
violinist,  and  teacher  of  music,f  was  from  his  youth 
a  dreamy,  eccentric  creature,  and  lacked  the  practical 
sense  necessary  to  turn  his  talents  to  good  account. 
Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  his  absence  of  mind  in 
his  student  years,  and  this  fault  grew  upon  him  as 


*  For  a  full  account  of  their  lives  and  works,  see  Bitter's  "  Carl 
Philipp  Emanuel  and  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach  und  deren  Briider," 
in  two  volumes,  published  by  Wilhelm  Miiller,  Berlin,  1868,  from 
which  work  the  above  short  notices  are  taken. 

+  He  taught  Nichelmann,  who  became  cembalist  at  the  word  of 
Frederick  the  Great. 
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he  advanced  in  life.  His  carelessness,  unpunctuality, 
slovenliness,  and  indifference  to  the  wishes  of  others 
prevented  his  being  useful  or  successful  as  an  organist 
or  as  a  teacher.  Most  of  his  compositions  were  in~a 
severely  contrapuntal  style,  and  too  difficult  of  exe- 
cution to  find  ready  sale ;  and  having  once  got  the 
reputation  of  writing  only  difficult  things,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  find  purchasers  even  for  some 
beautiful  pieces  of  a  lighter  character,  like  his  twelve 
polonaises  for  the  harpsichord,  and  many  of  his 
sonatas  and  concertos.  Discouragement  hardened 
him  in  his  eccentricities,  and  in  his  obstinate  disre- 
gard of  public  taste ;  and  in  later  life,  after  his 
father's  death,  he  became  addicted  to  drinking,  which 
increased  the  natural  moroseness  of  his  temper,  and 
wasted  his  means,  so  that  he  and  his  wife  and  only 
daughter  were  often  in  the  deepest  poverty,  and  only 
saved  from  starvation  by  the  generosity  of  friends 
who  helped  him  for  the  sake  of  his  father's  memory. 
He  died  in  the  year  1784. 

Carl  Philip  Emanuel  was  very  different  from  his 
brother ;  he  was  much  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him  for  his  moral  and  social  virtues ;  and  the  vast 
amount  of  musical  works  which  he  left,  neatly  ar- 
ranged in  sets  by  his  own  hand,  testify  to  his  industry 
and  methodical  orderliness.  By  his  contemporaries 
he  was  thought  the  greatest  living  musician,  and  his 
lighter,  more  melodious  style  of  music  pleased  them 
better  than  the  deep  and  intricate  compositions  of 
his  predecessors.  The  practice  of  both  Italian  and 
German  operatic  and  instrumental  music  at  the 
court  of  Frederick  the  Great  by  some  of  the  greatest 
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musicians  in  Germany  had  its  effect  in  forming  the 
new  school  of  music ;  the  influence  of  Italian  music 
excited  a  taste  for  melody  and  lyric  sweetness ;  and 
it  was  the  task  of  the  German  musicians  of  that  day 
to  blend  these  qualities  with  their  own  classic  cor- 
rectness of  form,  depth  of  thought,  and  richness  of 
harmony.  This  task  was  for  the  first  time  satis- 
factorily accomplished  by  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  and  thus 
he  may  be  said  to  have  opened  the  new  path  in 
which  his  successors,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  and  others,  afterwards  attained  to 
such  great  eminence.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  his  compositions  for  the  piano  or  harpsichord 
(on  which  instrument  he  was  a  first-rate  performer); 
but  in  judging  of  these  works  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  are  not  written  as  they  were  meant 
to  be  played ;  merely  the  melody  and  bass  are,  in 
many  instances,  given,  and  it  is  left  to  the  player  to 
fill  up  the  rest  of  the  harmony.  No  one  in  those 
days  played  the  piano  who  had  not  learnt  something 
of  the  grammar  of  music.  This  is  shown  in  Emanuel 
Bach's  "  Yersuch  iiber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier  zu 
spielen,"  a  book  of  instructions  in  the  art  of  playing 
and  accompanying  on  the  harpsichord  (equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  pianoforte),  and  in  thorough-bass. 
Haydn  studied  this  book,  and  said  with  regard  to  it 
and  to  Bach's  sonatas,  "  I  owe  all  I  know  to  Emanuel 
Bach." 

In  church  music,  of  which  he  was  required  to 
write  a  great  quantity  at  Hamburgh,  Emanuel  was 
on  the  whole  less  successful.  "With  the  exception  of 
his  Magnificat,  Sanctus,  and  litanies,  and  parts  of 
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his  oratorios,  the  style  of  his  church  music  is  lyrical 
and  melodious,  but  without  any  deep  symbolical 
meaning  or  grand  harmonious  effect ;  and  he  uses 
the  orchestra,  which  played  so  important  a  part  in 
Sebastian's  cantatas,  merely  as  an  accompaniment. 
In  this  respect,  too,  he  was  a  type  of  the  age.  Church 
music  and  church  services  in  general  were  cold  and 
dead  compared  to  what  they  had  been  in  the  earlier 
years  of  Protestantism.  Hymns  were  written  more 
for  home  use  and  edification  than  to  be  sung  in 
churches,  and  for  these  sacred  songs  (Gellert's, 
Cramer's,  Sturm's,  Klopstock's,  &c.)  Emanuel  com- 
posed some  of  his  most  beautiful  airs.  The  publica- 
tion of  Gellert's  odes  and  hymns,  set  to  E.  Bach's 
music  in  1757,  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
German  songs.  Hitherto  musicians  had  thought  it 
beneath  them  to  compose  songs,  and  Emanuel  was 
almost  the  first  at  any  rate  to  give  his  name  to  a 
considerable  number  of  secular  as  well  as  sacred 
songs. 

In  the  outward  circumstances  of  his  life  Emanuel 
was  more  prosperous  than  his  father  or  elder  brother. 
He  began  to  compose,  teach,  and  direct  music  during 
his  student  years  at  Frankfurt -on- the-Oder,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  to  finish  his  university  course  begun 
at  Leipzig,  and  to  read  law.  In  1738  he  became 
cembalist  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  (after- 
wards Frederick  the  Great),  but  did  not  formally 
enter  into  his  service  till  he  became  king  in  1740. 
He  accompanied  Frederick  on  the  piano  in  the  first 
flute  solo  that  he  played  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  it  was  his  business  to  accompany  him 
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every  evening  when  he  played  concertos  with  his 
orchestra.  In  1744  he  married  Johanna  Maria 
Dannemannin,  youngest  daughter  of  a  wine  mer- 
chant, by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter ; 
the  youngest  son,  a  painter,  died  early,  and  the 
eldest,  a  lawyer,  only  survived  his  father  a  few 
months.  In  1759  Emanuel  moved  from  Berlin  to 
Hamburgh,  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  greater 
independence,  leisure  for  composing,  and  genial 
society  which  his  new  abode  afforded  him.  His 
house,  like  his  father's,  was  always  open  to  brother 
musicians,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  many  of  them.  He  continued  to 
work  up  to  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  died  A.D. 
1788,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  was  concert  director 
at  the  court  of  Count  Wilhelm.  of  Schaumburg- 
Lippe  from  the  24th  year  of  his  life  till  his  death 
in  1795.  Little  is  known  of  him,  except  that  he 
was  a  worthy,  pious,  and  industrious  man,  a  first- 
rate  performer  on  the  organ,  piano,  and  harpsichord, 
and  the  composer  of  many  instrumental  and  vocal 
works,  none  of  which,  however,  are  of  any  remark- 
able merit.  His  best  productions  were  sacred  songs 
(like  those  of  his  brother  Emanuel)  to  words  by 
D.  Balthasar  Muntar.  His  wife  is  said  to  have  been 
a  beautiful  singer ;  and  his  son  "Wilhelm  (born  1759) 
was  distinguished  as  a  pianist,  and  filled  the  position 
of  orchestral  director  at  the  court  of  King  Frederick 
William  II.  of  Prussia,  where  he  instructed  the 
future  King  Frederick  William  III.  and  his  brothers. 
The  last  of  Sebastian's  descendants,  Wilhelm  Bach, 
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died  in  1845.  J.  Christian,  Sebastian's  youngest 
son,  showed  early  signs  of  talent,  but  wasted  his 
powers  in  a  wild  and  disreputable  life,  and  had  too 
little  perseverance  to  compose  anything  worthy  of 
his  great  name.  He  lived  many  years  in  London, 
where  he  was  popular  with  the  fashionable  world, 
and  he  wrote  a  quantity  of  light  music,  as  he  found 
that  in  this  way  he  could  earn  money  and  please  the 
public  taste  without  much  labour. 

Regina  Susanna  outlived  all  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  was  living  at  Leipzig  in  great  poverty 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  Ally 'e- 
meine  Leipziger  Musikzcitung,  May,  1800,  contains  a 
petition,  signed  by  Bach's  warm  admirer,  Fr.  Roch- 
litz,  in  the  following  words  : — "  The  Bach  family  is 
now  extinct  except  one  single  daughter  of  the  great 
Sebastian  Bach;  and  this  daughter,  now  advanced 
in  years,  is  in  want.  Very  few  know  this  fact,  for 
she  cannot — no,  she  must  not,  shall  not  beg  !  " 

The  petition  for  support  had  some  results,  for  in  a 
December  number  of  the  same  paper  we  find  the 
following  "  thanks  "  : — 

"  Through  the  appeal  made  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf 
and  Hartel  and  Mr.  Fr.  Rochlitz  to  the  public,  I 
have  received  such  a  considerable  and  generous  sup- 
port in  my  infirmity,  that  my  heartfelt  gratitude  can 
only  cease  with  my  being.  96  reich thaler  5  groschen 
is  the  sum  I  have  received  from  the  kindness  of  my 
benefactors  through  the  hands  of  those  gentlemen. 
If  it  is  granted  to  the  spirits  of  my  father  and 
brothers  to  sympathise  in  what  befalls  me,  how  must 
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their  past  compassion  be   turned  into  joyful  sym- 
pathy with  my  happiness ! 

"REGINA  SUSANNA  BACH. 

"  Leipzig,  December,  1800." 

The  appeal  for  the  great  composer's  daughter  was 
heard  beyond  the  walls  of  Leipzig ;  it  reached  the 
heart  of  one  whose  spirit  was  akin  to  Bach's,  and 
who  was  worthy  to  offer  a  tribute  to  his  memory. 
The  name  of  Ludwig  von  Beethoven  amongst  her 
benefactors  seems  to  lighten  up  the  sad  picture  of 
Begina's  last  days. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1801,  Eochlitz  wrote  once 
more  : — "  Our  appeal  for  the  support  of.  the  only 
survivor  of  the  Bach  family,  Sebastian  Bach's 
youngest  daughter,  has  not  been  overlooked  by  the 
public.  .  .  .  With  deep  emotion  we  received  on 
the  10th  of  May,  through  the  Viennese  musician, 
Herr  Andreas  Streicher,  the  considerable  sum  of  307 
Viennese  florins,  exchanged  by  the  banker  Lohr  of 
this  city  for  200  reichthaler  from  the  undersigned 
persons. 

"  The  collection  was  made  by  the  musician  above 
mentioned,  with  the  assistance  of  Count  Fries  in 
Vienna.  ...  At  the  same  time  the  celebrated 
Viennese  composer  and  pianist,  Herr  von  Beethoven, 
volunteered  to  publish  one  of  his  newest  works 
through  Messrs.  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  Bach's  daughter,  that  the  good  old  woman 
might  from  time  to  time  derive  benefit  from  it,  at 
the  same  time  using  all  his  efforts  for  the  most 
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speedy  publication  possible,  that  slie  may  not  per- 
chance die  before  this  object  is  attained." 

Regina  acknowledged  her  thanks  in  the  following 
words : — 

"With  tears  of  joy  I   accept  this   sum,  which 
exceeds  all  my  expectations.   Of  the  days  yet  allowed 
to  my  life  not  one  shall  pass  without  my  thinking 
with  heartfelt  gratitude  of  these  my  benefactors. 
"  REGINA  SUSANNA  BACH. 

"  Leipzig,  May  20,  1801." 

While  Bach's  family  ended  thus  in  poverty,  his 
works — his  spiritual  offspring — were  left  for  many 
years  the  prey  of  chance,  ignorance,  and  anti- 
q  uurianisnu— . 

Mizler,  Bach's  earliest  biographer,  compiled,  with 
the  assistance  of  C.  P.  Emanuel,  a  list  of  those  works 
that  had  been  printed.  It  is  very  small  in  com- 
parison to  all  he  is  known  to  have  written.  The 
rest  of  his  manuscripts  were  in  the  possession  of  his 
sons  and  of  the  Thomas  School.  Almost  all  that 
was  left  at  the  latter  has  disappeared.  All  that  the 
author  of  this  biography*  could  find,  after  long  and 
careful  search  through  the  musical  library  of  the 
school,  were — (1)  an  Oratorio  Passionale,  by  Graun, 
with  some  additions  in  Bach's  handwriting ;  (2)  the 
separate  parts  for  the  cantata,  "  Herr  Grott  dich  loben 
wir ;  "  (3)  the  title  and  a  fragment  of  a  piece  for 
the  piano,  amongst  a  manuscript  collection  of  other 

*  C.  H.  Bitter. 
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piano  music  ;  (4)  an  old  manuscript  book,  with  the 
separate  parts  of  an  overture  in  D  major,  composed 
during  Bach's  life,  if  not  by  him.  The  carelessness 
or  covetousness  which  caused  the  rest  of  the  manu- 
scripts to  be  lost  must  have  been  after  the  time  when 
Mozart  visited  Leipzig  in  1793,  for  he  then  found 
a  number  of  Bach's  motetts  still  in  existence  which 
have  since  disappeared. 

But  the  greater  part  of  Bach's  manuscripts  were 
divided  between  his  two  sons,  W.  Friedemann  and 
C.  P.  Emanuel.  Friedemann,  who  had  the  larger 
share,  because  as  organist  at  Halle  they  were  of 
most  use  to  him,  lost  or  parted  with  a  good  many 
during  his  unsettled,  troubled  life.  It  is  not  known 
how  much  he  kept  to  the  last,  or  what  became  of  it 
after  his  death. 

C.  P.  Emanuel  carefully  preserved  his  share  of  his 
father's  works,  but  after  his  death,  at  Hamburgh,  in 
1788,  they  were  sold  by  auction,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  music  he  had  possessed,  including  the 
old  archives  of  the  Bach  family.  These  treasures 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  singing-master  Polchau, 
and  the  musical  director  Schwenke  at  Hamburgh ; 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  they  were  again  sold  by 
auction  (1824),  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  little 
they  were  valued  at  that  comparatively  recent  date. 
"Whilst  the  autograph  score  of  Mozart's  Symphony 
in  E  flat  fetched  70  marks,  and  the  first  Finale  of 
"  Titus  "66  marks  at  that  same  auction,  the  "  Kunst 
der  Fuge"  went  for  8  marks  2  schillings,  the 
Orgelbiichlein  for  8  marks  2  schillings,  the  Magni- 
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ficat  in  A  flat  for  10  marks  4  schillings,  and  the 
Magnificat  in  D  for  7  marks  8  schillings. 

On  the  manuscript  score  of  the  Sanctus  in  the 
Mass  in  B  minor  is  a  note  in  Bach's  handwriting, — 
"The  separate  parts  are  in  Bohemia,  at  Count 
Spork's."  Investigations  were  made  in  consequence 
of  this  note ;  the  parts  were  not  found,  and  it  was 
supposed  they  had  been  given  to  the  gardener  to 
bind  round  grafted  fruit-trees. 

On  the  autograph  manuscript  of  the  three  violin 
sonatas  in  F,  A  minor,  and  C,  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  we  find  the  following- 
note  : — 

"  This  admirable  work  in  Joh.  Seb.  Bach's  own  handwriting  I 
found  amongst  old  papers,  intended  to  be  sent  to  a  butter-shop,  in  th& 
leavings  of  the  pianist  Polehau  at  St.  Petersburg,  1814. 

"  GEORG.  POLCHAU." 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  much  has 
been  done  to  rescue  Bach's  music  from  the  oblivion 
in  which  the  neglect  of  the  generation  immediately 
succeeding  him  would  have  buried  it.  The  Bach 
Society,  founded  on  the  centenary  anniversary  of 
his  death,  July  28,  1850,  by  Messrs.  C.  F.  Becker, 
Breitkopf,  and  H'artel,  M.  Hauptmann,  Otto  Jahn, 
and  Robert  Schumann,  have  made  the  collection, 
arrangement,  and  publication  of  his  works  their 
aim,  and  have  already  accomplished  much,  chiefly 
through  the  labours  of  Herr  Musik-Director  Rust 
and  Herr  Dr.  Espagne,  the  librarian  of  the  Royal 
Musical  Library  at  Berlin. 
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Ninety-three  years  after  Bach's  death,  on  the 
23rd  of  April,  1843,  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  opposite  the  house  in  which  he  had  lived, 
by  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.  Only  one  of 
Bach's  descendants,  his  grandson,  Wilhelm  Johann, 
son  of  Christoph  Friedrich,  was  present  on  the 
occasion. 

But  his  works  are  a  more  abiding  monument,  and 
will  last  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  the  Grerman  nation 
— as  long  as  hearts  and  voices  unite  in  churches 
and  homes  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God. 


CHAPTER  X. 


LIST  OF  J.  S.  BACH'S  WORKS,  SO  FAR  AS 
The  sources  from  which  this  list  has  been  compiled  are  :  — 
I.  The  biographical  sketches  by  Mizler,  Hilgeufeld,  and  Fb'rkel. 
II.  Mosevius's  works  on  the  Sacred  Cantatas  and  the  Matthaus-Passion. 

III.  The  collection  of  J.  S.  Bach's  works  at  the  Royal  Library,  at  Berlin, 

consisting  of  the  remains  of  Polchau's  collection,  and  the  more 
recent  collections  made  by  Griepeukerl,  the  Singing  Academy, 
Fischhof,  and  others. 

IV.  The  list  of  works  in  the  possession  of  Director  Hauser,  at  Munich. 

V.  The  collection  at  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium  at  Berlin,  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  Princess  Amalie  of  Prussia. 

VI.  The  edition  of  Bach's  works  published  by  the  Bach  Society  at 
Leipzig. 

VII.  The  catalogue  of  the  Radowitz  and  RudorfF  collections  at  Berlin. 

VIII.  The  catalogue  and  editions  of  Bach's  works  published  by  Breitkopf 
and  Hartel,  by  Peters  at  Leipzig,  and  Schicht. 

The  order  in  which  the  works  are  here  classified  is  taken  from  the  list 
published  by  Mizler  and  Carl  Philipp  Emauuel. 

The  figures  in  brackets    refer  to  the  pages  in  which  the  work  is 
alluded  to. 


I. 

SACEED    CANTATAS. 

FOR  EVERY   SUNDAY   AND    HOLIDAY  IN   FIVE   YEABS,    ALPHABETICALLY 
ARRANGED. 


First  line  of  words. 


Day  for  which  it  was  written, 
Voices,  Instruments,  and  Key. 


Edition. 


1.  Ach  Gott  vom  Him  - 
mel  sich  dariii. 


Acli  Gott,  \vie  man- 
clies  Herzeleid. 


3.  Act  Gott,  wie  man- 
ches  Herzeleid. 


4.  Ach     Herr,      mich 
armen  Sunder. 


5.  Ach  ich  sehe,  da  ich 
jetzt  ziir  Hochzeit. 


6.  Ach  lieben  Christen, 

seid  getrost. 

7.  Ach    wie    fliichtig, 

ach  wie  nichtig. 


Aergre  Dich,  o  Seele 
nicht. 

Alles  was  von  Gott 
geboren. 


10.  Alles     nnr     nach 
Gottes  Willen. 


2nd  Sunday  after  Trinity,  for  4 
voices,  2  violins,  viola,  2  oboes, 

4  trumpets,  contrebasson. 

9th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  A 
major,  2  hautbois,  2  violins, 
.  viola,  and  cont. 

Dialpgus    pr.    f.    circumcisionis. 

5  numbers,  soprano  and  bass. 
A  major,  2  oboi  d'amour,  trom- 
bone col  basso,  2  violins,  viola, 
continue. 

Dom.  3  p.  Trinit.  4  voices,  2 
violins,  viola,  2  oboes,  trumpets 
and  cont.  6  numbers. 

Dom.  20  p.  Trinit.  6  numbers. 
A  minor,  4  voices,  2  violins, 
viola,  organ,  .  violon,  fagott, 
horn. 

Dom.  17  p.  Trinit.  7  numbers. 
G  minor. 

Dom.  24  p.  Trinit.  4  voices,  2 
violins,  viola,  2  traversieri, 
3  oboes,  coiit. 

Dom.  7  p.  Trinit.     1723. 


Dom.    Oculi.    4  voices,  1  oboe, 
2  violins,  viola,  cont. 


Concerto  dom.  3  p.  Epiph.  For 
4  voices,  2  violins,  viola,  2  oboes, 
bassoon,  and  cont. 


Bach  Society, 
I.,  2. 


Bach  Society, 
VI.,  58. 


Bach  Society, 
II.,  3. 


Bach  Society, 
V.,  26. 


Breitkopf  and 
Hartel's  cata- 
logue of  manu- 
script music. 
Leipzig,  1761. 
Seems  to  have 
been  lost. 
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First  line 


Day  for  which  it  ivas  written, 
Voices,  Instruments,  and  Key. 


11.  AlleinzuDir,Herr 

Jesu  Christ. 

12.  Also  hat  Gott  die 

Wett  geliebet. 

13.  Am     Abend    aber 

desselbigen   Sab- 
baths. 


14.  Auf  Christi  Him- 
melfahrt  allein. 


15.  Aus  der  Tiefe  ruf 
ich  Herr  zu  Dir. 


16.  Aus     tiefer    noth 
schrei  ich  zu  Dir. 


17.  Barmherziges  Herz 
der  ewigen  Liebc. 


18.  Bereitet  die  Wege, 
bereitet  die  Bahn. 


19.  Bisher    habt    ihr 

nichts  gebeten  in 
meiuem  Nameu. 

20.  Bleib  bei  uns  Heir, 

denn  es  will  Abend 
werden. 


21.  Erich    dera    Hun- 
grigen  dein  Brod. 


Dom.  13  p.  Trinit.  A  minor.  6 
numbers. 

"Whit-Monday.  D  minor.  5 
numbers. 

Dom.  Quasimod.  'Concerto  da 
chiesa.  4  voices,  2  violins, 
viola,  2hautbois,  cont. 

Cantata  for  Ascension  Day.  4 
voices,  G  major.  6  numbers, 
2  horns,  3  oboes,  2  violins, 
viola,  cont. 

G  minor.  4  voices,  oboe,  fagott, 
2  violins,  viola,  cont. 

Cantata  p.  Dom.,  21  p.  Trin. 
E  minor,  2  oboes,  4  trumpets, 
2  violins,  viola,  cont. 

Concerto  Dom.  4  p,  Trinit.  4 
voices,  trumpet,  1  hautb.,  2 
violins,  violoncello,  i'agotto, 
basso  con.  cont.,  1715.  G 
minor. 

Dom.     4  Asc.   Chr.  Concerto, 

4  voices,  1  hautb.,  2  violins, 

viola,    violoncello,  basso    col 
organo,  1715. 


Dom.  Eogate.    4  voices,  3 hautb., 
2  violins,  violo,  e  cont.  D  minor. 


Easter  Monday.  Concerto,  4 
voices,  2  violins,  viola  obligata, 
violono  piccolo,  oboe  da  caccia, 
fundamento.  C  minor. 


Dom,   1   p.   Trin. 

flutes,  2  hau 
and  cont. 


4  voices,    2 
tb.,  2  violins,  viola, 
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First  line  of  words. 


Day  for  which  it  was    written, 
Voices,  Instruments,  and  Key. 


Edition. 


22.  Bringet  dem  Herrn 
Ehre  seines  Na- 


23.  Christe  Du  Lamm 

Gottes. 

24.  Christen  iitzet  die- 

sen  Tag. 


25.  Cliristus    der     ist 
mein  Leben. 


26.  Christus  wir  sollen 
leben  schoii. 


27.  Christ  lag  in   To- 
desbanden. 


28.  Christ  xinser  Herr 
zum  Jordan  kain. 


29.  Dazu  ist  erschienen 
der  Sohn  Gottes. 


30.  Das  ist  gewisslich 
walir. 


31.  Das       neugeborne 
Kindlein. 


32.  Dem  Gerechten 
muss  das  Licht 
immer  wieder  aul- 
gehen. 


Concerto  Dom.    17  p.  Trinit. 


G  minor. 


Xativ.  Christi.  4  voices,  2  violins, 
viola,  violono,  bassoon,  3  hautb., 
2  clarionettes,  2  trumpets, 
drums,  cont.  E  major.  7  num- 
bers. 

Dom.  16  p.  Triu.  G  major.  6 
numbers. 

Fer  2  Nativ.  Christi.  4  voices,  2 
violins,  viola,  2  hautb.  d'amour, 
2  hautb.,  horns,  cont. 

Fer.  1  Paschat.  4  voices,  2  violins, 
viola,  cout.,  cornet,  trumpets. 
E  minor. 

Festo  JohannisBaptistee.  4  voices. 
E  minor.  2  hautb.  d'amour, 
2  violina  concert,  2  violins, 
viola,  cont. 

Motetto  pro  fer  2de  Natio.  Chr. 
a  4  voci  o  strom.  F.  major. 
8  numbers. 

4  voices,  2  violins,  viola,  and  bass. 
G  major. 

Cantata.     G  minor. 


"Wedding  Cantata.  4  voices,  3 
trumpets,  drums,  2  hautb.- 
flutes,  2  violins,  viola,  and  cont. 
D  major. 


Bach  Society, 
I.,  4. 


Bach  Society, 


Bach  Society, 
VII.,  40. 


Bach  Society, 
XII.,  1. 
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First  line  of  words. 


Day  for  which  it  was  written, 
Voices,  Instruments,  and,  Key. 


33.  Denn     du      wirst 

meine  Seele  nicht 
in  der  Holle  las- 
sen. 

34.  Der  Friede  sei  mit 

Dir. 


35  Der    Herr    denket 
an  euch. 

36.  Der  Herr  ist  mein 
getreuer  Hirt. 


37.  Der  Himme,!  lacht 
die  Erde  jubilirt. 


Die  Elenden  sollen 


39.  Die   Freude    reget 

sicli. 

40.  Die    Himmel    er- 

zahlen   die  Ehre 
Gottes. 


41.  Die 


Konige    aus 
kommen 


dar. 


42.  Die  ihr  euch  nach 
Cliristo  nennt. 


43.  Die  Weisheit 
kommt  nicht  in 
eine  boshafte 
Seele. 


Fer.  1  Pentecost.  4  voices.  C 
major.  2  violins,  viola,  2  cla- 
rionettes,  trumpets,  cont. 


Cantata  p.  f.  Purif.  Mar.  et  fir. 
3  Paschat.  2  voices  and  strom. 
D  major.  4  numbers. 

Wedding  Cantata.  4  voices  and 
strom.  E  major.  5  numbers. 

Dom.  miseric.  Domine.  4  voices 
and  strom.  G  major.  5  num- 
bers. 

Sonata  pro  fer  Paschat.  5  voices 
and  strom.  C  major.  9  num- 
bers. 

Concerto  pro  Dom.  p.  Trinit.  4 
voices,  2  violins,  viola,  tra- 
verso,  cont. 


Dom.  4  p.  Trinit.  Cantata.  4 
voices,  trumpet,  2  oboes,  2 
violins,  viola,  cont.  C  maj. 
1723. 

Cantata  pr.  Dom.  Epiph.  4 
voices,  2  horns,  2  flutes,  2  oboi 
da  caccia,  2  violins,  alto  and 
cont.  A  minor.  7  numbers. 

Dom.  13  p.  Trinit.  2  flutes,  2 
hautb.,  2  violins,  viola,  cont. 
B  maj. 

Dom.  Cantate. 
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First  line  of  words. 


Day  for  which  it  was   written, 
Voices,  Instruments,  and  Key. 


Edition. 


44.  Du  Friedensfiirst, 
HerrJesu  Christ. 


45.  Du     sollst     Gott 

deinen        Herrn 
lieben. 

46.  Du    wahrer    Gott 

und          David's 
Solm. 

47.  DerGangderhoch- 

sten       Herriich- 
keit. 


48.  Du     Hirte 
hore. 


Israel 


49.  Ehre   sei  Gott   in 

der  Hohe. 

50.  Ein  feste  Burg  ist 

unser  Gott. 


51.  Ein  Herz  das  Jcsum 
liebend  weiss. 


52.  Ein  ungefarbt  Ge- 
muthe. 


53.  Erforsche       mich 
Gott  und  erfahre. 


54.  Erfreut  euch,    ihr 
Herzen. 


Cantata  pro  Dora.  25  p.  Trinit. 
4  voices  and  strom.  A  maj. 
6  numbers. 

Motett  pr.  Dom.  13  p.  Trinit. 
4  voices,  dio  strom.  A  min. 
6  numbers. 

Dom  Estomihi  Concerto.  9  voices, 
2  hautb.,  2  violins,  viola,  and 
bass  with  organ. 

Cantata  fer  nativ.  Chris,  for 
4  voices,  2  violins,  viola  and 
bass,  2  horns,  3  hautb.,  drum. 
G  maj. 

Pr.  f.  Miseric.  Dom.  G  maj.  4 
voices,  2  violins,  viola-taille, 
2haut.,  cont. 

Christmas  Cantata. 


Reformation  Festival,  1717. 


Fer  3  Paschat  Concerto.  4  voices, 
2  hautb. ,  2  violins,  viola,  and 
cont.  B  flat. 

Dom.  4  p.  Trinit.  4  voices, 
clarionett,  2  hautb.,  2  violins, 
viola,  and  cont.  F  major. 

Dom.  8  p.  Trinit.  A  major.  6 
numbers.  4  voices,  2  violins, 
viola,  2  hautb.,  horn,  cont. 

Fer  2  Paschat.  Conceito.  4  voices, 
2  hautb.,  bassoon  oblig.,  2 
violins,  viola,  trumpet  oblig., 
cont. 


Bach  Society, 
V.,  23. 


Only  a   frag- 
ment. 

Breitkopf  and 
Hartel, 
Leipzig. 
[Page  26.] 


Bach  Society, 
V.,  24. 
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First  line  of  words. 


Day  for  which  it   was  written, 
Voices,  Instruments,  ancl  Key. 


55.  Erfreute    Zeit    in 
neuem  Bund. 


56.  Erlialt   uns,    Herr 

mit          Deinem 
Word. 

57.  Erhohtes     Fleiscli 

und  Blut. 


58.  Er      rufet      seine 
Scliafe    mit  Na- 


59.  Erschallet  ihr  Lie- 
der,  erklinget  ihr 
Saiteu. 


•  €0.  Erwiinsclites  Freu- 
denlicht. 


61.  Es  erhub  sich  ein 
Streit. 


62.  EsistdasHeiluns 
kommenher. 


63.  Es   ist  dir  gesagt 

Mensch  was  gut 

ist. 

64.  Es  ist  ein  trotzig 

und  verzagt  Ding. 


F.  pur  Mar.  4  voices,  F  maj. 
4  numbers.  Violin  concert., 
2  violins,  viola,  2  liautb. ,  cout. 

Dom.  6.  4  voices,  and  strom. 
A  min.  6  numbers. 


Cant,  fer  2  Pentec.  4  voices,  2 
traversieri,  2  viole,  alto,  and 
basso  concert.  D  maj.  6 
numbers. 


Fer  3  Pentec.  4  voices,  2  trum- 
pets, 3  flutes,  2  violins,  viola, 
violoncello,  piccolo,  cont.  E 


Fer  1  Pentec.  4  voices,  3  tram- 
pets,  drums,  2  violins,  2  violas, 
fagott,  violoncello,  and  cont. 
C  dur. 

Fer  3  Pentec.  4  voices,  2  travers. , 
2  violins,  viola,  and  cont.  G 
maj. 

F.  Michrelis.  4  voices,  3  trum- 
pets, drums,  2  hautb.-taille,  2 
violins,  viola,  and  cont.  C 
maj. 

Dom.  6  p.  Trinit.  4  voices,  2 
travers.,  1  hautb.,  2  violins, 
viola,  and  fundamento. 

Dom.  8  p.  Trinit.  4  voices,  2 
travers.,  2  hautb.,  2  violins, 
viola,  and  cont.  E  maj. 

F.  S.  Trinit.  4  voices,  2  hautb., 
2  violins,  viola,  and  cont.  E 
min. 


LIST   OF  WORKS. 


ill 


First  line  of  words. 


Day  for  which  it  was   written, 
Voices,  Instruments,  and  Key. 


Edition. 


65.  Es  1st  cuch    gut, 
dass  ich  hingehe. 


66.  Es  ist  nichts   ge- 

sundes  an  mei- 
nem  Leibe. 

67.  Es  ist  nichts  ver- 

dammliehes  an 
denen  die  in 
Jesu. 

68.  Es  reifet  euch  ein 

schrecklich  Ende. 

69.  Es  wartet  alles  auf 

dich. 


70.  Falsche  Welt,  Dir 
trau  ich  nicht. 


71.  Freuc  Dich  erloste 
Schaar. 


72.  Furcht   und    Zit- 

tern. 

73.  Gedenke,  Herr,  \vie 

es  uns  geht. 


74.  Geist    nnd    Seele 
sind  venviirt. 


75.  GelobetseiderHerr 

mein  Gott. 

76.  Gotllob,    nungeht 

das  Jahr  zu  End. 


Dom.  Cantat.  A  maj.  4  voices, 
2  hautb.  d'aniour,  2  violins, 
viola,  and  cout. 

Cantata  Dom.  14  p.  Trinit.  4 
voices,  with  instr.  E  min. 


4  voices.     E  min. 


Dom.  25  p.  Trinit.  4  voices.  D 
min.  5  numbers. 

Dom.  7  p.  Trinit.  4  voices,  2 
hautb.,  2  violins,  viola,  and 
cont.  G  min. 

Dom.  23  p.  Trinit.  Concerto  for 
soprano,  2  horns,  3  hautb.,  2 
violins,  viola,  and  cont.  Fniaj. 

F.  Joannis  Bapt.  4  voices,  2 
travers.,  2  hautb.,  2  violins, 
viola,  and  cont.,  and  3  trum- 
pets and  drums  oblig. 

4  voices.     B  maj. 


Dom.  1  p.  Epiph.  2  violins, 
alto,  4  voices,  cont.  D  min. 
3  numbers. 

Dom.  12  p.  Trinit.  Alto  solo,  3 
hautb.,  2  violins,  viola,  organ 
oblig. ,  and  cont.  D  min. 

Pr.  f.  Trinit.  4  voices  and  in- 
strum.  D  maj.  6  numbers. 

Dom.  p.  fer  nativ.  Chr.  A  min. 
3  hautb.,  horn,  8  trumpets,  2 
violins,  viola,  cont. 


Bach  Society, 
VI.,  52. 


Bach  Society, 
V.,  30. 


Bach  Society, 
V.,  35. 


Bach  Society, 
V.,  28. 
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First  line  of  words. 


Day  for  which  it  was  written, 
Voices,  Instruments,  and  Key. 


77.  Gott      wie      dein 

Name  so  ist  auch 
dein  lluhm. 

78.  Gelobet    seist    Du 

Jesu  Christ. 


79.  Gott  der  Herr  ist 
Sonn'undSchild. 


80.  Gott  der  Hoffnung 
erfulle  mich. 


81.  Gottes  Zeit  ist  die 
allerbeste  Zeit. 


82.  Gottfahretaufmit 
Jauchzen. 


Gott  segne  nochdie 
Treue. 


81.  Gott  soil  alleinmein 
Herzc  haben. 


Gott      ist      mein 
Konig. 


86.  Gott  ist  unsre  Zu- 
versicht. 


87  Gott  man  lobetDich 
in  der  Stille. 


F.   Circnmcis.   Chr.     D  maj.     4 
voices  and  instruments. 


Fer  1  nativ.  Chr.  4  voices,  2 
horns,  drums,  3  hautb.,  2  vio- 
lins, viola,  and  cont. 

F.  Refonnationis.  4  voices,  2 
horns,  drums,  2  hautb.,  2 
violins,  viola,  and  cont.  G 
maj. 

Wedding  Cantata.  4  voices,  2 
horns,  2  violins,  viola,  bass. 
5  numbers.  D  maj. 

4  voices,  2  flutes,  2  violrc  di  gam- 
ba.  E  flat.  Mourning  Can- 
tata. 

F.  Ascens.  C.  major.  3  trum- 
pets, drums,  2  oboes,  2  violins, 
viola,  and  cont. 

Dom.  2  p.  Trinit.  2  oboi  d'amore, 
2  violins,  viola,  viola  di  gamba, 
4  oboes,  and  cont. 

Dom.  28  p.  Trinit.  Violoncello 
solo,  organ  oblig.,  2  hautb.  - 
taille,  2  violins,  viola,  and  cont. 
C  major. 

3  trumpets,  drums,  3  violas, 
violon.,  2  oboes,  bassoon,  2 
flutes,  violoncello,  4  voices.  C 
major. 

Wedding  Cantata.  3  trumpets, 
drums,  2  hautb.,  bassoon  con- 
cert, 2  violins,  viola,  cont. 

A  major.  2  oboes,  3  trumpets, 
drums,  2  violins,  viola,  4  voices, 
and  cont. 
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First  line  of  words. 


Day  for  which  it  was  written, 
Voices,  Instruments,  and  Key. 


Edition. 


88.  GottmanlobetDich 
in  der  Stille. 


89.  Gleichwie  der  Ee- 

gen  und  Schnec 
vonHimmelfallt. 

90.  Gloria  in  cxcelsis 

Deo. 


91.  Halt  im  Gedacht- 
niss  Jesu  Christ. 


92.  HeiT  deine  Augen 

sehen  nach  dem 
Glauben. 

93.  Herr  gelie  niclit  ins 
Gericht. 


94.  Hen-  Gott  dich  lo- 
ben  wir. 


95.  Herr  Gott  dich  lo- 

ben  alle  wir. 

96.  Herr  Gott  Beherr- 

scher  aller  Dinge. 

97.  Herr  Jesu  Christ, 

Du  wahres  Gut. 

98.  Herr  Jesus  tvahrer 

Mensch  und  Gott. 


99.  Herr  vie  du  willst, 
so  schicks  init 
niir. 


Composed  for  the  second  day  of 
jubilee  in  commemoration  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  1730. 
Lost. 

Dom.  Sexages.  4  voices,  2  flutes, 
4  violas,  violoncello  and  fagott, 
cont. 

F.  Nativ.  Chr.  5  voices,  3  trum- 
pets, timp.,  2  flutes,  2  oboes, 
2  violins,  viola,  and  cont. 

Dom.  Quasimodogen.  4  voices, 
2  violins,  viola,  horn,  flute, 
oboi  d'amour,  cont.  A  major. 

Dom.    10  p.  Trinit.      4  voices, 

1  travers.,  2  hautb.,  2  violins, 
viola,  and  cont.     G  minor. 

Dom.    9   p.    Trinit.     G.   minor. 

2  violins,   viola,    violoncello, 


F.  Circumc.  4  voices,  3  hautb., 
2  violins,  viola,  and  cont ,  vio- 
letta  corno  da  caccia.  A  minor. 

F.  Archang.  Michaelis. 


Wedding  Cantata.     D  major, 
voices. 


Dom.    11   p.   Trinit. 
8  numbers. 


B  minor. 


Dom.    Quinquag.      4    voices,  2 

flutes,    2    oboes,    trumpets,  2 

violins,    viola,    and    cont.  F 
major. 

Dom.  3  p.  Epiph.  G  minor.  5 
numbers.  4  voices,  2  violins, 
viola,  2  hautb.,  horn,  cont. 


Bach  Society, 
VII.,  15. 
[Page  44.] 

From  the  Mass 
in  B  minor. 
[Page  128.] 


Bach  Society, 
III.,  16. 
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LIFE   OF   J.    SEBASTIAN   BACH. 


First  line  of  words. 


Day  for  which  it  was  written, 
Voices,  Instruments,  and  Key. 


100.  Herz  und  Mund 
und  That  und 
Leben. 


101.  Himmels      koni- 
gin      sey    will- 


102. 


Hochsterwiin- 
schtes  Freuden- 
fest. 


103.  HeiT    Christ  der 

einige       Gottes 
Sohn. 

104.  Jauchzet  Gott  in 

alien  Landen. 


105.  Jauchzet     alle 

Welt,  Siehe 
der  Brautigam 
kommt. 

106.  IcharmerMensch, 

ich  Stiuden 
knecht. 


107.  Ich  bin  vergnugt 

in        meinem 
Gliicke. 

108.  Ich      elender 

Menschwerwird 
mich  erlosen. 

109.  Ich  freue  mich  in 

dir,   und  heisse 
Dich    willkom- 


F.  visit  Mar.  6  Maj.  4  voices, 
2  violins,  violas,  violoncello, 
2  hautbois,  hautbois  d'amour, 
trumpet,  and  cont. 

Temp.  pass,  ante  f.  Mar.  Annunc. 
4  voices,  1  flute  concert.,  1 
violin  cone.,  1  violin,  2  violas, 
and  cont.  G  major. 

Dom.  f.  Trinit.  4  voices,  3  hautb., 
2  violins,  viola,  and  organ.  B 
flat.  Composed  for  consecra- 
tion of  organ  at  Stounthal. 

Dom.  18  p.  Trinit.  4  voices,  2 
violins,  viola,  cont.  G  major. 


Dom.  15  p.  Trinit  et  in  ogni 
tempo.  Sopr.  solo,  2  trumpets 
and  drums,  2  violins,  viola, 
and  cont.  C  major. 


Dom.  22  p.  Trinit.  4  voices, 
tenor  solo  and  3  ripieni,  1 
travers.,  1  hautb.  d'amour,  2 
violins,  viola,  and  cont.  C 
minor. 


Dom.  Sept.  Sopr.  solo  and  3 
ripieni,  1  hautb.,  2  violins, 
viola,  and  cont.  C  min. 

Dom.  19  p.  Trinit.  4  voices,  1 
horn,  2  hautb.,  2  violins,  viola, 
and  cont.  ,  G  min. 

Cantata  festa  nat.  Chr.  4  voices, 
2  violins,  viola,  2  oboes,  cont. 
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First  line  of  words. 


Day  for  which  it  was  written, 
Voices,  Instruments,  and  Key. 


110.  Ich  bin  sin  guter 
Hirte. 


111.  Ichgehvradsuche 
mit  Verlangen. 


112.  Ich  glaube,  lieber 
Herr  hilf  mei- 
nem  Unglauben. 


113.  Ich     hatte     viel 
Bekiimmerniss. 


114.  Ichhabegenugich 

habe  den    Hei- 
land. 

115.  Ich  hab  in  Gottes 

Herz  und  Sinn. 

116.  Ich    habe    meine 

Zuversicht. 


117.  Ich  habe  Lust. 


113.  Ich  lasse  Dich 
nicht  Du  seguest 
inich  denn. 

119.  Ich  liebe  den 
Hochsten  von 
ganzem  Gemu- 
the. 


Dom.  Miseric.  Dom.  4  voices, 
2  hautb.,  2  violins,  viola,  vio- 
loncello piccolo,  cont.  E  min. 

Dom.  20  p.  Trinit.  Dialogus. 
2  voices,  1  hautb.  d'amour,  2 
violins,  viola,  violoncello  pic- 
colo, and  organ  oblig.  C  sharp 
minor. 

Dom.  21  p.  Trinit  Concerto. 
4  voices,  2  hautb.,  1  cor  de 
chasse,  2  violins,  viola,  and 
cont.  D  min. 

Dom.  3  p.  Trinit.  Oboe,  fagott, 
4  trumpets,  timpani,  2  violins, 
viola,  cont.  G.  min.  1714. 

F.  Purif.  Mar.  Bass  solo,  1  hautb., 
2  violins,  viola,  cont  C.  min. 


Dom.  Sept.     4  voices,  2  oboes,  2 
violins,  viola,  cont    B  min. 

4  voices,  oboes  and  violins,  alto, 
e  cont.    F  maj.     6  numbers. 


F.  Purif.  Mar.  2  oboes,  2  violins, 
viola,  4  voices,  cont. 

F.  Purif.  Mar.  Voices  and  in- 
struments. B  minor.  5 
numbers. 

Fer.  2  Pentec.  Concerto.  4  voices, 
2     horns,    2   hautb.  -taille, 
violins,  3  violas,  3  violoncellos, 
cont  G  maj. 


Bach  Society, 
X.,  49. 


Bach  Society, 

III.,  21. 
[Page  24.] 


Published 
with  the 
organ  -  con- 
certo in  D 
minor  as  an 
introduc- 
tion. 
See  No.  9. 
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LIFE   OF   J.    SEBASTIAN   BACH. 


First  line  of  words. 


Day  for  which .  it  was  written, 
Voices,  Instruments,  and  Key. 


120.  Ich  rufe    zu    dir 
Jesu  Christ. 


121.  IchstehMiteinem 
Fuss  im  Grabe. 


122.  Ich    will     den 
Kreuzstab  gerne 


123.  Jedem  das  Seine. 


124.  Jetzt  bedenken. 


125.  Jesu     der     Du 
Meine  Seele. 


126.  Jesus    nahm    zu 
sich  die  Zwolfe. 


127.  Jesus  schlaft,  was 
soil  ich  hoffen. 


128.  Ihr      Menschen, 

riihmet     Gottes 
Giite. 

129.  Ihr    Pforten    zu 

Zion,  IhrWoh- 
nungen  Jacobs. 

130.  In   alien   meinen 

Thaten. 


131.  Ihrwerdetweinen 
uud  henlen. 


Dom.  4  p.  Trinit.  4  yoices,  1 
violin  concert,  2  hautb.,  2 
violins,  viola,  bassoon  oblig.,' 
cont.  1732. 

Dom.  3  p.  Epiph.  1  hautb.,  2 
violins,  viola,  alto,  tenor,  bass 
concert,  with  violons. ,  cont. 

Dom.  19  p.  Trinit.  2  hautb.,  3 
violins,  viola  and  taille,  sopr., 
alto,  tenor,  and  bass  concert, 
cont. 

Concerto  for  2  violins,  viola,  2 
violoncellos,  4  voices,  and  cont. 


Motett  for  Dom.  14  p.  Trinit.  4 
voices  and  instrumts.  G  min. 
7  numbers. 

Dom  Estomibi.  4  voices,  1 
haiitb. ,  2  violins,  viola,  violon- 
cello, cont.  1723. 


Dom.  4  p.   Epiph. 

hautb.   d'amour,  2 


4  voices,  2 
flutes,  and 
violins,  viola,  and  cont.  E  min. 

F.  Joann.  Bapt.  Concerto  a 
hautb.,  2  violins,  viola,  4 
voices,  cont.  G  dur. 

Sopr.  and  alto,  2  violins,  viola,  2 
hautb.,  cont.  D  maj. 


Dom.  5  p.  Trinit.  4  voices,  2 
violins,  viola,  2  oboes,  cont. 
Bflat. 

Dom.  Jubilate.  4  voices,  trumpet, 
flute,  2  hautb.  d'amour,  2 
violins,  viola,  and  cont.  B  min. 
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First  line  of  words. 


Day  for  which  it  was  written, 
Voices,  Instruments,  aiid  Key. 


Edition. 


132.  Jesu     nun    sei  |  Pr.  f.  Circumc.  4  voices,  2  violins, 
geprei     set    zu  j      viola,    3    oboes,    3   trumpets, 
diesein      neuen        drums,  and  cont. 
Jahr. 


133.  Ihr    seid    Gottes 

Kinder      und 
wisset  niclit. 

134.  Ichwarteaufdein 

Gliick. 


Fer  2  Nativ.  Chr. 


Dom.  24  p.  Trinit 


135.  Komm  du    siisse    Dom.    16  p.   Trinit  and  Purif. 

Todes  stunde.  Mar. 

136.  Kommt,        eilet,  '  Orat.   F.   Paschat.      4  voices,  3 

laufet,       ilir!      trumpets,  dnims,   2  hautb.,  2 
fluchtigen  Fiisse  j      violins,    viola,    bassoon,     and 
j      cout 

137.  Lasst     uns     dies    4  voices,  3  trumpets,  drums,  3 

Jahrvollbriugen  ;      oboes,  2  violins,  alto,  and  cont. 
A  miu.     5  numbers. 

138.  Leichtgesinute    Dom.    Sexages.      Flute,   oboe,  2 

Flattergeister.  violins,    alto,    and    cont.      A 

I      min.     5  numbers. 

139.  Liebster       Jesu,  \  Dom.  1  p.  Epiph.     Dialogus.     4 

mein  Verlangen        voices,    1    hautb.,    2    violins, 
viola,  and  cont.     E  miu. 

140.  Lobe  den  Herrn,     Cantata  Dom.   12  p.   Trinit     4 

den    machtigen  :      voices,  2  violins,  viola,  2  oboes, 
Konig.  3  trumpets,  drums,  cont 


141.  Lobe  den  Herrn, 
meine  Seele. 


142.  Lobet     Gott     in 
seiuen  Reichen. 


New  Year's  Day.  4  voices,  3 
horns,  timpani,  fagott,  2  violins, 
alto,  bass,  and  organ.  B  flat 
7  numbers. 

Oratorium  F.  Ascens.  Chr.'  4 
voices,  3  trumpets,  drums,  2 
travers.,  2  hautb.,  2  violins, 
viola,  and  cont 


Bach  Society, 
X.,  41. 


Identical  with 
the  Cantata 
No.  29. 


Bach  Society, 
VIL,  32. 


Bach  Society, 
III.,  11. 
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LIFE   OF   J.    SEBASTIAN   BACH. 


First  line  of  words. 


Day  for  which  it  was  written, 
Voices,  Instruments,  and  Key. 


143.  LobeZion,Deinen 

Gott. 

144.  LobtihnmitHerz 

imd  Munde. 

145.  Lasst  uns  ablegen 

die  Werke. 

146.  LiebsterEmanuel, 

Herzog       der 
Frommen. 

147.  Liebster        Gott, 

wann  werd  ich 

sterben. 

148.  Mache  dich,  mein 

Geist  bercit. 


149.  Man   singet    mit 

Freuden. 

150.  Meinen  Jesumlass 

ich  nicht. 


151.  Meine  Seeleruhmt 

und  preiset. 

152.  Mein     liebster 

Jesus    ist    ver- 
loren. 

153.  Meine       Seufzer, 

Meine  Thraneu. 


154.  Mit    Fried'    und 

Freud  fahr  ich 
dahin. 

155.  Meine    Seele   er- 

hebt  den  Herrn. 


F.  Circumc.  Chr. 


G  maj.     4  voices,  2  violins,  viola, 
bass,  flute,  2  oboes. 

Dom.  1  Adv.  Chr. 


Dom.  Epiph. 


Dom.  16  p.  Trinit.  Flute,  2 
oboe  d'amour,  2  violins,  viola, 
cont.  E  maj. 

Motett   for  Dom.  22  p.    Trinit. 

Several  voices  and  instruments. 
G.  maj.     7  numbers. 

F.  Michael.     D  maj. 


Dom.  1  p.  Epiph.  4  voices,  1 
hautb.,  concert  d'amour,  2  vio- 
liiis,  viola,  cont. 

Cantata.     B  flat.     Tenor  solo. 


Dom.  1  p.  Epiph.  4  voices,  2 
violins,  viola,  2  oboe  d'amour, 
cont.  B  min. 

Dom.  2  p.  Epiph.  Concerto  da 
Chiesa.  D  min.  4  voices,  2 
violins,  viola,  cont. 

F.  Purif.  Mar.  4  voices,  1  flute, 
2  hautb.,  horn,  2  violins,  viola, 
cont. 

Annunciation.  G.  min.  2  hautb., 
trumpet,  horn,  2  violins,  viola, 
cont. 
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First  line  of  words 


Day  for  which  it  was  written, 
Voices,  Instruments,  and  Key. 


Edition. 


156.  Mcin    Gott,    wie 

lang  ach  lange. 

157.  Nach   dir,    Heir, 

verlanget  mich. 

158.  Nun  komm,   der 

HeideuHeiland. 

159.  Nun  danket  alle 

Gott. 

160.  Nun  ist  das  Heil 

und    die    Kraft 
und  das  Eeich  . 

161.  Nun  ist  das  Heil 

und    die    Kraft 
und  das  Keich. 


162.  Nimm  was  Dem 

ist  und  gehe  hiii. 

163.  Nimm  von   uns, 

Herr,  Du  treuer 
Gott. 

164.  0     Jesu    Christ, 

meines    Lebens 
Licht. 

165.  O     "Wunderkraft 

der  Liebe. 


166.  0  ewiges  Feuer,  o 

Ursprung      der 

167.  0    heilger    Geist 

und  Wasserbad. 

168.  0  Ewigkeit,   Du 

Donuerwort. 


Concerto.  5  instruments,  4  voices, 
cont. 

B  min.     7  numbers. 


Dom.   1  Adv.  Chr.  Concerto.    5 
instruments,  4  voices.     1714. 

4  voices,  2  violins,  2  hautb.,  2 
travers.,  cont. 

Cantata.    9  voices  in  two  choruses 
with  instruments.     D  maj. 


4  voices,  3  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  oboe 
d'amour,  drums,  2  violins, 
viola,  cont. 

Dom.  10  p.  Trinit.    G  min.  Con- 


Dom.  10  p.  Trinit.     G  min.     4 
voices  and  instruments. 


Bflat. 


Dom.  28  p.  Trinit.  4  voices,  2 
violins,  viola,  flute  solo,  2 
oboes,  cont.  F  maj. 

Cantata  pr.  f.  Pentecs.  4  voices, 
violin,  viola,  3  trumpets,  2 
oboes,  drum,  cont.  D  maj. 

Kecitative  and  Airs,  with  Final 
Choral.  G.  maj. 

Dom.  1  p.  Trinit.  Sopr.,  alto, 
and  bass.  F  maj. 


Bach  Society, 

X.,  50. 
Only  one  part. 


Only  one 
fugue. 


Bach  Society, 
VII.,  34." 


Bach  Society-, 
III.,  20. 
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LIFE   OF   J.    SEBASTIAN   BACH. 


First  line  of  words. 


Day  for  which  it  was  written, 
Voices,  Instruments,  and  Key. 


169.  O    Ewigkeit,    du 
Domienvort. 


170.  Preise   Jerusalem 
deii  Herrn. 


171.  Schatz,     hebe 

Dich  aus  Deiuer 
Krippe. 

172.  Schauct  doch  vmd 

sehet. 


173.  Schau,      lieber 

Gott,  wie  meine 
Feinde. 

174.  Schlage  doch,  ge- 

wunschte  Stun- 
de. 

175.  Schmiicke    dich, 

o  liebe  Seele. 


176.  Schwingt  frendig 

euch  empor  zu 
den  erhabenen 
Sternen. 

177.  Sehet,  welch  eine 

Liebe. 


178.  Seelig  ist  der 
Mann,  der  die 
Anfechtung  er- 
duldet. 


Dom.  24  p.  Trinit.  Dialogue 
between  Hope  and  Fear.  4 
voices,  horn,  2  hautb.  d'amour, 
2  violins,  alto,  cont.  D  maj. 
5  numbers. 

C  maj.     9  numbers.     1723. 


Dom.  10  p.  Trinit.  2  flutes, 
trumpets  and  horn,  4  oboes, 
2  violins,  viola,  cont.  D  niin. 

Dom.  p.  Circumc.  Chr.  4  voices, 
and  stringed  instrum.  E  niin. 


Contralto,  with  a  bell.     E  maj. 
Mourning  Cantata. 


Dom.  2  p.  Trinit.  Also  for  Holy 
Communion.  4  voices,  2  flutes, 
oboe,  oboe  da  caccia,  2  violins, 
viola,  cont. 

Dom.  1.  Ado.  Chr.  Concerto.  4 
voices,  1  hautb.  d'amour,  2 
violins,  viola,  cont.  D  maj. 


Fer  3  Nativ.  Chr.  4  voices,  cor- 
net, 3  trombones,  ob.  d'amour, 
2  violins,  viola,  cont.  E  min. 
8  numbers. 

Fer  2  Nativ.  Chr.  Concerto  in 
Dialogo,  bass  and  sopr.  G 
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First  line  of  words. 


Day  for  which  it   teas   written, 
Voices,  Instruments,  and  Key. 


Edition. 


elig 
odt 


Todten. 

180.  Sehet  \vir  gehen 

hinauf. 

181.  Sei  Lob  und  Ehr 

dem  hochsten 
Gut. 

182.  Siehe  es  hat  iiber- 

wuuden. 

183.  Siehe  ich  will  viel 

Fischer  aus  sen- 
den. 

184.  Siehe      zu      dass 

Deine  Gottes 
furcht  nicht 
Heuchelei  sei. 

185.  Sie  werden  mich 

in  den  Bann 
thun. 


186.  Sie  werden  mich 

in     den     Bann 
thun. 

187.  Singet  dem  Herrn 

ein  neues  Lied. 


188.  Singet  dem  Herrn 

ein  neues  Lied. 

189.  SodumitDeinem 

Munde     beken- 
nest  Jesum. 

190.  Siisser  Trost  mein 

Jesum  komnit. 


Dom.Estom.  Several  voices  andin- 
sti-uments.    C  min.  5  numbers. 

Cantata.     4  voices.     G  maj. 


F.  Michael. 


Dom.  5  p.  Trinit.  4  voices,  2 
horns,  3  hautb.,  2  violins,  viola, 
and  cont.  D  maj. 

Dom.  11  p.  Trinit.  Concerto, 
4  voices,  2  violins,  viola,  2 
oboes,  cont.  G  maj. 


Concerto  Dom.  Exaudi.  4  voices, 
2  hautb.  d'amour,  2  hautb.  da 
caccia,  2  violins,  viola,  vio- 
loncello, piccolo,  cont.  G  min. 

Dom.  Exaudi.     A  min. 


F.  Circumc.  Chr.  4  voices,  3 
clarionettes,  drums,  3  hautb., 
bassoon,  2  violins,  viola,  and 
cout. 

First  Jubilee  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  1730.  Lost. 

F.  Paschat.  Trumpet,  flauto 
travers,  2  oboi  d'amour,  2  vio- 
lins, viola,  4  voices,  and  cont. 

F.  3  Nativ.  Chr.  F  major.  4 
numbers.  2  violins,  viola,  1 
flauto  travers,  1  hautb.  d'amour, 
and  cont. 


Bach  Society, 
X.,  49. 
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First  line  of  words. 


Day  for  which  it  was  written, 
Voices,  Instruments,  and  Key. 


191.  So  gchst  du  denn, 

mein  Jesus,  liin. 

192.  Thue     Kechnung 

Donnenvort. 


193.  Tritt  auf  die  Glau- 
bensbahn. 


194.  Unser   Mnnd  sei 
voll  Lachen. 


195.  Uns  ist  ein  Kind 

geboren. 

196.  Vergniigte      Ruh 

beliebte  Seelen- 
lust. 

197.  Wachet  auf,  ruft 

uns  die  Stimme. 


193.  War  Gott  nieht 
mit  uns,  diese 
Zeit. 

199.  "VVahrlich  icli  sage 

euch,  so  ihr  den 
Vater  um  efavas 
bitten  werdet. 

200.  Warum   betriibst 

Du  dich,  meine 
Seele  ? 

201.  Wachet,  betet. 


Dom.  Estom.  Of  doubtful  origin, 
perhaps  by  Christoph  Bach. 

Dom.  9  p.  Trinit.  4  voices,  2 
hautb.  d'amour,  2  violins,  viola, 
and  cont.  B  minor. 

Concerto.  Dom.  p.  Nativ.  Chr. 
1  flute,  1  hautb. ,  1  viola  d'amour, 

1  viola  da  gamba,  organ. 

Fer  1  Nativ.  Chr.  Concerto.  3 
trumpets,  drums,  3  hautb., 
bassoon,  2  violins,  viola,  4 
voices,  and  cont.  D  major. 

Concerto.  Nativ.  Chr.  A  minor. 
8  numbers. 

Dom.  6  p.  Trinit.  Hautb.  d'amour, 

2  violins,  viola,  organ  oblig., 
alto  solo,  and  cont.     D  major. 

Cantata.  Dom.  27  p.  Trinit.  4 
voices,  2  violins,  viola,  2  oboes. - 
taille,  horn,  violino,  piccolo, 
and  cont. 

Cantata.  Dom.  4  p.  Epiph.  4 
voices,  2  violins,  viola,  oboes, 
horn,  cont. 

Dom.  Eogate.  Concerto.  4  voices, 
2  violins,  viola,  and  cont.  E 
major. 


Concerto.     Dom.  15  p.  Trinit. 


Dom.  26  p.  Trinit.  4  voices, 
2  violins,  viola,  violoncello 
oblig.,  hautb.,  bassoon,  trum- 
pet, and  cont.  C  major. 
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First,  line  of  words. 


Day  for  which  it   was  written, 
Voices,  Instruments,  and  Key. 


Edition. 


202.  Was  frag  ich  nach 

der  Welt. 

203.  Was    Gott   thut, 

das  1st  wohlge- 
than. 

204.  Was    Gott    thut, 

das   ist  wohlge- 
than. 

205.  Was    mein   Gott 

Anil  das  g'scheh 
allzeit. 

206.  Waswillstdudich 

betriiben. 


207.  Was     hilft     des 

Purpurs  Majes- 
tat. 

208.  Was  soil  ich  aus 

dir  machen. 

209.  Weinen,   Klagen, 

Sorgen,  Zagen. 


210.  Wer   da    glaubet 

und     getauft 
wird. 

211.  Wer  Dank  opfert, 

derpreisetmich. 


212.  Wer  mich  liebt, 

der  \vird    mein 
Wort  halten. 

213.  Wer     nur     den 

liebenGottlasst 
\valten. 


Concerto.     Dom.  9  p.  Trinit. 


Dom.  13  p.  Trinit.  2  horns,  1 
trav.,  1  hautb.,  2  violins,  viola, 
4  voices,  and  cont.  G.  major. 

Dom.  21  p.  Trinit.  Concerto.  4 
voices,  2  hautb.  -taille,  2  violins, 
viola,  and  cont.  B  flat. 

Dom.  3  p.  Epiph.  A  min.  6 
numbers.  2  oboes,  2  violins, 
viola,  and  cont. 

Dom.  7  p.  Trinit.  4  voices  and 
instruments.  B  min.  7  num- 
bers. 

Dom.  1  p.  Trinit. 


Dom.  22  p.  Trinit. 


Dom.  Jubilate.  Concerto.  4 
voices,  1  oboe,  2  violins,  2  violas, 
fagott,  and  organ. 

F.  Asceus.  A  maj.  6  numbers. 
2  oboi  d' amour,  2  violins,  viola, 
cont. 

Dom.  14  p.  Trinit.  Concerto. 
4  voices,  2  violins,  viola,  2 
hautb.,  cont.  G.  major. 

Concerto  fer  1  Pentec.  2  trumpets, 
drums,  2  violins,  viola,  4  voices, 
and  fundamento.  1731.  Gmaj. 

Dom.  5  p.  Trinit.  4  voices  and 
instruments.  A  min.  7  num- 
bers. 


Bach  Society. 
III.,  12. 


Bach  Society, 
VII.,  37. 


Bach  Society, 
III.,  17. 


Bach  Society, 
VI.,  39. 
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'ine  of  words. 


Day  for  which  it  was  written, 
Voices,  Instruments,  and  Key. 


Edition. 


214.  Wer    sich    selbst 

erhoht  der  wird 
e  r  n  i  e  d  r  i  g  t 
werden. 

215.  Wer    sich   selbst 

erhoht. 

216.  Wer     sucht    die 

Pracht. 

217.  Wer    \veiss    wie 

nahe  mir  mein 
Elide. 


218.  Wiederstehe  doch 

der  Siinde. 

219.  Wie  schon  leucht 

unsderMorgen- 
stern. 


220.  Wir  danken  Dir 
Gott,  wir  dan- 
ken  Dir. 


221.  Wirmiissendurch 

viel  Triibsal  in 
dasReichGottes. 

222.  Wo  gebst  Du  hin. 


223.  Wo  Gott  der  Herr 

nicht    bei    uns 
hiilt. 

224.  Wohl     dem    der 

sich  auf  seinen 
Gott. 


Dom.  17  p.  Trinit.  4  voices,  2 
hautb.,  2  violins,  viola,  and 
organ  oblig.  G  rain. 


Dom.  13  p.  Trinit. 
Cantata.     D  maj. 


Concerto.  Dom.  16  p.  Trinit. 
Horn,  4  voices,  2  hautb.,  2 
violins,  viola,  organ  oblig.,  and 
cont.  E  min. 

Cantata.     E  flat. 


F.  Annunc.  Mar.  C  maj.  2  horns, 
2  violini  concert.,  2  oboi  da 
caccia,  2  violins,  viola,  and 
cont. 

4  voices,  3  trumpets,  drams,  2 
hautb.,  2  violins,  viola,  and 
cont. ,  organ  oblig.  Cantata  for 
election  of  town  council, 
1731.  -.  . 

Dom.  Jubilate. 


Dom.  Cantata.  Concerto.  B  flat. 
6  numbers.  4  voices,  2  violins, 
viola,  hautb.,  cont. 

Dom.  8  p.  Trinit.  4  voices,  2 
oboes,  2  violins,  viola,  and 
cont. 

Dom.  23  p.  Trinit.  2  violins, 
viola,  2  oboi  d'amour,  4  voices, 
cont. 


Bach  Society, 
X.,  47. 


Bach  Society, 
V.,  27. 


Bach  Society, 
VI.,  51. 

Bach  Society, 
I.,  1. 


Bach  Society, 
V.,  29. 


LIST   OF  WOEKS. 


First  liiie  of  v;m-ds. 

Day  for  wliicli  it  was  written, 
Voices,  Iiistrumtnts,  and  Key. 

Edition. 

225.  Wosollichfliehen 
hiu? 

226.  Wiinschet    Jeru- 
salem Gliick. 

Dom.  19  p.  Trinit.  Cantata.  4 
voices,  2  violins,  viola,  trumpet, 
2  oboes,  cont.  G  min. 

For  the  second  jubilee  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  1730. 
Lost. 

Bach  Society, 
I.,  5. 

Besides  these  226  Cantatas  are  the  following  pieces  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter : — 


227.  Two  Choruses  : 

See      supple- 

(a) Naht    each 

ment  to  the. 

zu  Gott. 

written 

(b)  Jauehzet  ihr 

catalogue 

Hiimmel. 

of       opera 

and  church- 

228.  Cantate  :       Auf. 

music,      C. 

Eilet. 

Zulchner, 

Mayence, 

. 

page  6. 

229.  Stirh      in       mil- 

Air  for  contralto,  B  min.,  pre- 

Welt. 

ceded  by  a  sacred  piece,  with 

organ  obligate. 

230.  Mir    ekclt    mehr 

Air    for    contralto,   D    maj.      2 

zu  leben. 

violins,  viola,  violoncello,  and 

organ  oblig. 

WEDDIXG  CANTATAS. 

231.  (a)  Was      Gott 

Before  the  wedding. 

Bach  Society, 

thut,  das  ist 

I.,  4. 

wohl  gethan. 

(b)  Sei   Lob   und 

After  the  wedding. 

Ehr. 

(c)  Nundanket 

After  the  singing. 

alle  Gott. 

232.  Sixty-nine     Cho- 

From the  Freyliiighansen  Hymn- 

Breitkopf  and 

rales. 

book. 

Hiirtel, 

Leipzig.  C. 

F.  Becker. 
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II. 

FIVE  PASSIONSMUSIKEN. 


Title. 


1.  Passio       secundtim 
Joannem. 


Passio  Dom.  nost 
Jesu  Christ!  secun- 
dum  Evangelistam 
Matthaun.  Poesia 
per  donrinum  Hen- 
rici,  alias  Picander 
dictus. 

Passion  nach  dem 
Evangelium  St. 
Lucre. 


Particulars. 


4  voices,  2  oboes,  2  violins,  viola, 
and  cont. 


2  choruses  and  2  orchestras,  each 
consisting  of  2  oboes,  2  flutes, 
2  violins,  viola,  4  voices,  organ, 
and  cont. 


4  voices,  2  oboes,  2  violins,  viola, 
and  continuo. 


Edition. 


Bach  Society, 
XII.,  1. 

[Page  50.] 

Bach  Society, 

IV. 
[Page  51.] 


Doubtful  ori- 
gin. Accord- 
ing to  Breit- 
kopf  and  Hartel's  catalogue  of  IIS.  music, 
1761,  there  was  a  Passion  according  to 
St.  Luke  by  Bach,  for  5  voices  and  in- 
struments, only  written  in  score. 


III. 

ORATORIOS,  MASSES,  MAGNIFICAT,  SANCTUS,  DRAMAS, 

SERENADES,  BIRTHDAY,  NAMEDAY,  AND  FUNERAL  MUSIC. 

Also  some  Comic  Vocal  Pieces. 


Title. 

Particulars. 

Edition. 

1.  Christmas  Oratorio. 

In  six  parts.     1734. 

Bach  Society, 
VII.     ' 
[Page  61.] 

2.  Pilgrims     to     Gol- 
gotha. 

Mentioned  in 
Zulehner's 
Catalogue. 
Doubtful. 
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MASSES   AXD  PARTS   OF   MASSKS. 


Title. 


Particulars. 


Edition. 


1.  High  Mass  in    B 
min. 


2.  Short  Mass   in   F 

maj. 

3.  Ditto  in  A  maj. 


4.  Ditto  in  G  maj. 

5.  Ditto  in  G  min. 

6.  Ditto  in  E  min. 

7.  Ditto  in  C  maj. 


8.  Kyrie  and    Gloria 

in  C  min. 

9.  Kyrie  in  F  maj. 


10.  Offertorium.  Dona 
nobis  pacem. 


11.  Mass  in  G  min. 

12.  Kyrie. 

13.  Mass  in  G  maj. 


5  voices,  3  trumpets,  drums, 
travers.,  2  oboes,  2  violins, 
viola,  and  continuo. 

4  voices,  2  violins,  viola,  2  oboes, 
2  horns,  fagott,  organ. 

4  voices,  2  violins,  viola,  2  flutes, 
and  cont. 

4  voices  and  orchestra. 

4  voices,  2  violins,  viola,  2  oboes, 
and  cont. 

4  voices,  2  violins,  2  violas,  bass, 
and  double-bass. 

4  voices,  2  violins,  2  clarionettes, 
and  cont.  10  numbers. 

4  voices.     7  numbers. 


5  voices,  with  cont. 


2  violins,  3  tromboni  di  ripieno, 
4  voices,  and  cont. 

4  voices,   2    violins,    viola,    and 
cont. 

3  choruses. 


Bach  Society, 

VI. 
[Page  60.] 

Bach  Society, 
XIII. 


Doubtful  ori- 
gin. 

Only  part  of 
it  by  Bach. 

Cantus  Fir- 
mus  to  the 
1st  sopr.  of 
the  choral, 
Christe  du 
LammGottes. 

Latin  version 
of  Cantata, 
"  Mit  Fried 
und  Freud." 

Doubtful 
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In  the  five  first  of  these  Masses  we  find  many  themes  identical  with 
those  in  Bach's  Sacred  Cantatas,  but  move  developed,  the  Masses  being 
evidently  written  at  a  later  date. 

In  the  Eomish  ritual,  the  short  Mass  consists  of  the  threefold  Kyrie 
and  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  In  Luther's  treatise  on  the  Mass  ("  Die  Weihe 
der  Mess,  und  die  Genyssung  des  Hochwiirdigen  Sacraments, "  Wittenberg, 
1524)  he  expressly  says  that  the  reformed  Church  should  adhere  to  the 
custom  of  the  ancient  Church  in  the  use  of  the  Kyrie  and  Gloria,  whilst 
he  would  have  the  Mass-Canon,  and  the  idea  of  the  .sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
excluded  as  contrary  to  Scripture.  But,  as  he  says  in  another  treatise 
("Deutsche  Messe  und  Ordnung  Gottesdiensts, "  Wittenberg,  1520),  the 
Kyrie  was  to  be  sung  only  once  instead  of  three  times.  Thus  there  was  a 
Lutheran  Mass,  distinct  from  the  Roman  one  ;  and  accordingly  in  the 
liturgical  arrangements  of  the  Saint  Nicholas  and  Saint  Thomas  Churches 
at  Leipzig  we  find  the  Kyrie  and  Gloria,  with  an  observation  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  only  to  be  suiig  when  there  was  full  musical  service. 
It  was  therefore  not  necessary  to  set  -them  to  music  ;  but  after  Bach  had 
provided  for  the  more  important  parts  of  the  service,  he  wrote  his  "Short 
Masses,"  that  the  musical  liturgy  might  be  complete. 

The  High  Mass  in  B  Minor  is  a  unique  composition  ;  it  can  neither  be 
classed  with  other  Masses,  nor  with  sacred  Cantatas,  nor  with  Oratorios. 
It  is  too  long,  complicated,  and  scientific  to  be  used  like  other  Masses  in 
the  Eomish  ritual,  nor  was  it  intended  to  be  performed  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  as  a  whole,  though  Bach  has  taken  part  of  it,  the  Gloria,  for  one 
of  his  Christmas  Cantatas.  It  is  more  like  an  Oratorio,  only  less  dramatic 
and  more  strictly  church-music  than  any  other  Oratorio  ;  whoever  hears 
it  in  a  concert-hall  feels  that  its  proper  place  is  in  a  church.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  musical  commentary  in  Bach's  own  didactic,  argumentative  manner, 
on  the  subjects  which  form  the  parts  of  the  Mass-ritual, — the  Kyrie,  the 
Gloria,  the  Creed,  the  Sanctus,  and  the  Agnus  Dei, — on  the  principal 
doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  whereas  the  music  of  most  Roman  Catholic 
Masses  is  an  appeal  to  the  feelings,  intended  to  produce  a  devotional 
frame  of  mind,  but  not,  like  Bach's  music,  to  preach  and  expound 
Scripture. 

An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Bach's,  Dr.  E.  Kriiger,  of  Einden,  says,  in  an 
essay  on  Protestant  and  Catholic  Church  Music :  "A  highest  standing- 
point  is  conceivable,  at  which  the  differences  of  Confessions  vanish,  and 
the  higher  unity  develops  itself  out  of  the  combination  of  the  positive 
elements  of  both.  Inborn  genius,  favourable  circumstances,  deepest 
self-acquired  cultivation,  could  produce  that  great  reconciliation  which  to 
many  seems  impossible,  in  which  the  two  Confessions  should  approach, 
and,  without  the  cold  indifference  of  mere  prudent  toleration,  that  which 
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is  truly  divine  in  each  Church  would  appear  mutually  supplying  the  needs 
of  the  other  in  order  to  form  the  one  Christianity.  And  this  incompre- 
hensible miracle  has  been  accomplished  a  hundred  years  ago,  through 
the  poet  of  poets  in  the  world  of  sound,  through  the  eternal,  wonderful 
hero,  Sebastian  Bach." 

MAGNIFICAT    AND    SANCTU8. 


Title. 


Particulars. 


Edition. 


1.  Magnificat  in  D. 


2.  Magnificat     in    E 
flat. 


2  soprs.,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass,  3 
trumpets,  timp.,  2  traver.,  2 
hautb.,  2  violins,  viola,  and 
cont. 

Almost  identical  with  the  former 
except  the  key. 


Additional  pieces  belonging  to  these  two  works : — 

(a)  The   Choral    "Vom  Himmel  hoch,    da 
komm  ich  her." 

(b)  Chorus,  "  Freut  euch  und  jubilirt. " 

(c)  Gloria  in  Excelsis. 

(d)  Virga  Jesse. 

3.    Sanctus  in  C  maj. 


4.  do.      in  D  maj. 

5.  do.      in  D  min. 

6.  do.      in  G  maj. 

7.  Magnificat    in     C 

maj. 

8.  Sanctus  in  D  maj. 


9.       do.      F  maj. 

10.  do.      in  B  flat. 

11.  Magnificat. 


8  voices,   3  trumpets,   drums,  2 
violins,  viola,  and  cont. 

2  horns,  2  oboes,  2  violins,  viola, 
4  voices,  and  cont. 

2  horns,  2  oboes,  2  violins,  viola, 
4  voices,  and  cont. 

4  voices,    2  horns,    2   oboes,   2 
violins,  and  fundament. 

In  unison,  soprano,  small  orchestra. 


B.  S.  XII.,  1. 


B.  S.,  XII. 
Appendix. 


B.    S.,   XII., 
2,  3,  4,  and  5. 


Doubtful  Ori- 
gin. 
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The  Magnificats  appear  to  have  been  performed  with  these  additions  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  at  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation.  On  the  whole, 
the  remarks  made  respecting  the  Mass  in  B  Minor  apply  to  them  also. 
They  are  among  Bach's  finest  compositions. 

OTHfiR    LATIN    CHURCH    MUSIC. 


Title. 

Particulars. 

Edition. 

1.  Gandeta      omnes 

Chorus    with     trumpets    and  / 

Both      pieces 

populi. 

drums. 

from    the 

cantata 

2.  Manebit       verbum 

Chorus  with  3  oboes,  3  trum-  1 

"Eine  feste 

domini. 

pets,  and  drums. 

Burg." 

3.  Tantum  ergo. 

4  voices  and  organ. 

4.  Salve  Regina. 



Score  in  Breit- 

kopfs    and 

Hartel's 

Catalogue. 

Lost. 

BIRTHDAY    AND    OTHER    CONGRATULATORY    PIECES. 

For  Princes,  etc. 

1.  For    birthday   of 
Prince  Leopold  of 
Anhalt-Cothen. 

'  '  Durchlauchtger  Leopold.  "  Sere- 
nade.   2  voices  (sopr.  and  bass), 
2  travers.,  2  violins,  viola,  bas- 

Altered   into 
the   Sacred 
Cantata  No. 

soon,    violoncello,    and    cont. 

37. 

1718. 

[Page  108.] 

2.  Cantata  for  first  cele- 

" Steigt  freudig  in  die   Luft  zu 

Altered     into 

bration   of   birth- 

den erhabnen  Sternen.  "    1726. 

Sacred  Can- 

day of  Princess  of 

tata     No. 

Anhalt-Cothen. 

176. 

8.  Drama  per  musica, 

4  voices,   3  trumpets,   drums,  2 

in  honour  of  the 

travers.,    2  hautb.,    2  violins, 

Queen.     Birthday 

viola,    and    cont.     1733,    7th 

Cantata. 

December. 

4.  Strife    of    rejoicing 
gods  (Frohlocken- 
der  Gotter  Streit). 
Cantata  for  birth- 

' '  "Was  mir  behagt  ist  nur    die 
muntre   Jagd."      4  voices,    2 
hunting-horns,  2  violins,  viola, 
and  cont. 

Also  arranged 
for     birth- 
days     of 
Duke  Ernst 

day  of  Duke  Chris- 

August    of 

tian  of  Saxe-Weis- 

Weimar, 

senfels. 

and       the 

King     of 
Poland. 
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Title. 


Particulars. 


Editi&n. 


5.  Congratulatory  can- 
tata for  a  Saxon 
Prince. 


For  the  birthday  of 
King  August  III. 
of  Poland. 


7.  For  the  patron- 
saint's  day  of  King 
August  II. 


8.  Congratulatory  can- 
tata on  the  king's 
arrival. 


Congratulatory  can- 
tata for  birthday 
of  King  Friedrich 
August  I.  of  Po- 
land. 


10.  For  the  Chamber- 
lain von  Dieskan 
at  Klein  Zscho- 
schen. 


'Lasst  uns  singen,  lasst  uns 
wachen  uber  diesen  Gotten 
sohn."  4  voices,  2  horns,  2 
oboes,  1  hautb.  d'amour,  2 
viole  concert.,  2  violins,  viola, 
and  cont.  F  maj. 

'Schleicht  spielende  Wellen." 
Drama.  4  voices,  3  flutes,  2 
oboes,  2  oboi  d'amour,  drums, 

2  violins,  viola,  and  cont. 

'  Vereinigte  Zwietracht  der  wech- 
selnden  seiten."  4  voices,  3 
trumpets,  drums,  2  travers., 

3  hautb.,  2  violins,  viola,  and 
cont. 


pe 

gratulatoria  in  adventum  Regis. 
"  Preise  dein  Gliick,  geseguetes 
Sachsen."  2  voices,  3  trumpets, 
drums,  2  flutes,  2  hautb.,  2 
violins,  2  violas  concert.,  viola, 
and  cont.  1734. 

'Entfernet    euch,    ihr    heitren 
sterne."     1727. 


For  other  Persons. 

Cantate  burlesque  (Bauern-Can- 
tate)  for  2  voices,  2  violins, 
viola,  bass,  horn,  1  fl.  travers. 
A  maj.  1742. 


Originally 
composed 
on  the  ap- 
pointment 
of  Dr.  Corte 
to  a  profes- 
s  o  r  s  h  i  p, 
with  the 
beginning 
"Auf  Sch- 
metternde 
Tone." 


Lost. 


Edited  by 
Dehn,  pub- 
lished by 
Crantz  in 
Berlin. 
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Particulars. 


11.  For  the  Saxon 
Minister  of  State, 
v.  Hennicke,  at 
Wiederau. 


12.  For  birthday  of  the 
Rector  Gesner. 


13.  For  patron-saint's 
day  of  Professor 
August.  Muller. 


14.  Consecration  of 
part  of  Thomas 
School. 


15.  Promotion  Cantata 


16.  Secular    Wedding 
Cantata. 


17.  Ditto. 


18.  Ditto. 


Angenehmes  Wiederau. "  4 
voices,  3  trumpets,  drums, 
2  hautb.,  2  violins,  viola,  coiit. 
Sept.  28,  1737. 


Schwingt  freudig  euch  empor  " 
(between  1730  and  1734). 


Zerreisset,  zerspringet,  zertrum- 
mert  die  Gruft."  Der  zufrie- 
den-gestellte  Aeolus.  Drama 
per  Musica.  4  voices,  3 
trumpets,  drums,  2  horns, 
2  travers,  2  hautb.,  2  violins, 
viola,  violoncello,  and  cont. 
1725. 

'Froher  Tag,  verlangte  Stude." 
1732. 


'Siehe  der  Hiiter  Israel."  3 
trumpets,  timp.,  2  oboi,  3 
violins,  viola,  4  voices,  and 
cymbal. 

'  Weichetnurbetriibte  Schatten. " 
3  trumpets,  timp.,  2  oboes,  3 
violins,  viola,  4  voices,  and 
cymbal. 

'  0  holder  Tag,  erwiinsehte 
Zeit."  1  voice,  1  travers.,  1  oboe 
d'amour,  2  violins,  viola,  violon. 
in  ripieno,  and  cont.  A  maj. 

'  VergniigtePleissenstadt."  Can- 
tata. Sopr.  and  alto,  with 
cymbal.  C  major.  Leipzig, 
Feb.  5,  1728. 
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Title. 


Particulars. 


Edition. 


1.  Funeral  Cantata  for 
Queen  of  Saxony. 


2.  Funeral  Cantata  for 

Prince  Leopold  v. 
Anhalt-Cb'then. 

3.  Funeral  of  Mr.   T. 

C.  v.  P. 

4.  Funeral  of  Professor 

and  Rector  Ernesti. 


"Lass  Fiirstin,  lass  nocheinen 
Strahl."  Oct.  18,  1727.  4 
voices,  2  flutes,  2  hautb.,  2 
violins,  viola,  2  viola  di  gamba, 
2  lutes,  cont.  B  minor. 

Two  choruses. 


Ich  lasse  dich  nicht,  du  segnest 
mich  denn."     Oct.  31,  1726. 

Der  Geist  hilft  unsrer  Schwacb- 
heit  auf. "     Motett  for  8  voices. 


Music  lost 


Adapted      to 
Cantata  11 8. 

See     Motett, 

No.  13. 
[Page  54.] 


SKCULAR   CANTATAS. 


1.  Strife    between 
Phoebus  and  Pan. 

"  Geschwinde,  geschwinde  geflu- 
gelteWinde."  Drama  per  Mu- 
sica.  6  voices,  3  trumpets, 
drums,  2  rraversieri,  2  hautb., 
violins,'  viola,  and  cout. 

Bach  Society, 
XL,    XII., 
No.  1. 
[Page  70.] 

2.  On  Contentment. 

"Ich  bin  vergniigt,  ein  andrer 
mache  Grillen."  Sopr.  solo, 
1  travers.,  2  hautb.,  2  violins, 
viola,  and  cont. 

Bach  Society, 
XL,    XIL, 
No.  4. 

3.  Ma  non  so  che  sia 
dolore. 

Cantata,  a  sopr.  solo,  1  travers., 
2  violins,  viola,  and  cont. 

4.  Amore  tradito. 

Bass  solo  and  cembalo  oblig.  A 
min. 

Bach  Society, 
XI,    XIL, 
No.  3. 

5.  Coffee  Cantata. 

"Schweigt  stille,  plaudert 
nicht."  3  voices,  1  travers., 
2  violins,  viola,  and  cont.  G 
maj. 

Crantz      in 
Berlin. 
Edited        by 
Dehn. 

6.  0   angenehme    Me- 
lody. 

Soprano  solo.     A  maj. 
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IV. 
MOTETTS  FOR  DOUBLE  CHORUS. 


Title. 


Particulars. 


Edition. 


1.  Jesu  meine  Freude. 

2.  Der  Geist  hilft 

unsrer   Schwach- 
heit. 


Aus  tiefer  Noth. 
Wie  sich  ein  Vater. 
Sei  Lob  und  Preis. 

Was     mein    Gott 
will. 

Ach      Gott      vom 
Himmel. 

Lobet   den    Herrn 
alle  Heiden. 


Jesu  meine  Freude. 

Komm        Jesu 
komm. 


Jauchzet       dem 
Herrn. 

Furchtedichnicht, 
ich  bin  bei  dir. 


Der  Geist  hilft 
unsrer  Schwach- 
heit  auf. 


A.    FOR  FOUR  VOICES. 


E  minor  with  cont. 


In  one  single  part. 
Psalm  117,  with  cout. 


B.    FIVE  VOICES. 


E  min. 


Breitkopf  and 
Hartel, 
Leipzig. 


Ditto. 


C.    FOR  EIGHT  VOICES. 


With  Cantus  fermus  of  llth  line : 
Warum  soil  ich  mich  den 
gramen. 

B  flat.  At  funeral  of  Rector 
Ernesti,  1729. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 
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Particulars. 


Edition. 


14.  Komm 
komm. 


Jesu 


15.  Singet  dcm  Herrn 

ein  neues  Lied. 

16.  Jesu  meine  Freude. 

17.  Lob  und  Weisheit. 


18.  Ich  lasse  dich 
nicht  du  segnet 
mich  denn. 


19.  Eine  feste  Burg. 

20.  Ditto. 

21.  0     Jesu,     liebster 

Geist. 

22.  In    alien    meinen 

Thaten. 

23.  Sei   Lob  und  Ehr 

dem       hochsten 
Gut. 

24.  Siehe  der  Brauti- 

gam. 

25.  Es  ist  nun  nichts 

Verdammliches. 

26.  Nun    danket    alle 

Gott. 

27.  Merk     auf     mein 

Herz. 

28.  Der  Gerechte,  ob  er 

gleich. 


Bflat. 


D.    DOUBTFUL. 

Ascribed    by  many  to    J.    Chr. 
Bach. 


3reitkopf  and 
Hartel, 
Leipzig. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Mentioned  in 
old  catalogue 
of  autographs, 
Breitkopf  and 
Hartel,  Leip- 
zig. 


Schicht's 
Catalogue. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


V. 


PRELUDES,  FUGUES,  etc.,  for  Organ,  with  Pedal  Obligate. 

SIX  TRIOS  for  Organ,  with  Pedal  Obligate. 

SEVERAL  PRELUDES  for  Chorales  on  the  Organ. 

BOOK  of  SHORT  PRELUDES  before  Hymn-tunes  for  Organ. 


Title. 


Particulars. 


Edition. 


1.  Das  Orgel  blichlein 

mit     45     Choral- 
Bearbeitungen. 

2.  Small  collection  of 

Chorales,         with 
figured  bass. 

3.  20  arrangements  of 

Catechism  Chants. 

4.  Six  Chorales  of  dif- 

ferent   kinds    for 
the  organ. 

5.  Longer  Choral-Pre- 

ludes :  — 

1.  Ach    bleib    bei 


2.  Ach   Gott    und 

Herr. 

3.  Allein   Gott  in 

der  Hoh'  sei 
Ehr  (seven  ver- 
sions). 


A.  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  CHORALES. 

c 


Two  keyboards  and  pedal. 


Two    keyboards    and   pedal.     B 
flat.     £ 

With  pedal.     C  maj.     $ 


(a)  Manualit.     G  maj.     f 

(b)  Do.  Do       Jj£ 

(c)  Trio.     Two  key  boards  and  pe- 

dal.    A  maj.     f 

(d)  Two  keyboards  and  pedal.    G 

maj.     |    Canto    fermo    in 
tenor. 

(e)  Two  keyboards  and  pedal.    A 

maj.      £     Canto  fermo  in 

soprano. 

(/)  Fugetta  manualit.    A  maj.    £ 
(g)  Fuga  manualit.     G  maj.     -| 

3  variations. 


Correct  edi- 
tions of  Bach's 
organ  -  music 
are  published 
by  C.F.Peters 
in  Leipzig, 
and  Breitkopf 
and  Hartel. 


Originally 
published  by 
Geo.  Schuler, 
Zelle,  Thurin- 
gen. 
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Title. 


Particulars. 


Edition. 


4.  An  Wasserfliis- 
sen  Babylon  (2 
versions^. 


5.  Auf  meinen  lie- 

ben  Gott ;  or, 
Wo  soil  ich 
fliehen  bin  ? 

6.  Christ    der  du 

bist  der  heUe 
Tag. 

7.  Christ    lag    in 

Todesbamlen 
(two  versions). 


8.  Durch     Adams 

Fall    ist    ganz 
verdeckt. 

9.  Eine  feste  Burg. 


10.  Es    ist    gewis- 
slich    an     der 
Zeit  ;  or,  Nun 
freuet    euch 
lieben  Christen. 

11.  Gelobet      seist 

DuJesu  Christ. 

12.  Gott  der  Vater 

wohnt  nun  bei 


13.  Gottes  Sohn  ist 

kommen. 

14.  Herr  Gott,  Dich 
loben  wir. 


(a)  5  voices,  2  keyboards,  and 
double  pedal.  G  m.ij.  £ 

(6)  4  voices,  2  keyboards,  and 
pedal.  G.  maj.  J  1  varia- 
tion. 

2  keyboards  and  pedal.  E  min.  f 


In  six  parts. 


(a)  2  keyboards  and   pedal.     E 

miu.     £ 

(b)  Fantasia  manualit.     A  min. 

f    Canto  fermo  in  alto.      1 
variation. 

Fuge.    D  min.   Allabr.  and  pedal. 


2  keyboards  and  pedal.  D  maj. 
f  With  an  additional  trio. 

2  keyboards  and  pedal.  G  maj. 
\  Canto  fermo  in  tenor  with  1 
variation. 


With  pedal.     G  maj. 


With  pedal.    D  maj.    J   1  varia- 
tion. 


With  pedal.     G  maj.     J 


5   voices,  with   pedal.      C  maj. 
Allabr. 


Breitkopf  and 
Hartel,  Leip- 
zig. 
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Title. 


Particulars. 


15.  Herr         Jesu 

Christ,      Dich 
zu  uns  wend. 

16.  Ich    hab   mein 

Sach       heim 
gestellt. 

17.  Jesu      meine 

Freude. 

18.  Jesus    Christus 

unser  Heiland 
(3  versions). 


19.  Auf   Dich  hab 

ich  gehofi't 
Herr. 

20.  Komm     Gott 
Schopfer, 
heiliger  Geist. 

21.  Komm    heilger 

Geist  Herr 
Gott  (2  ver- 
sions). 


22.  Kommst      Du, 

mein  Jesus 
vom  Himmel 
hernuter. 

23.  Christe,      aller 

Welt  Trost. 

24.  Magnificat. 


25.  Meine  Seele 
erhebt  den 
Herrn. 


Trio.     2  keyboards    and    pedal. 
G  maj.     | 


With  pedal.     A  min.     Allabr. 


Fantasia  manualit.     E  min.     £ 
1  variation. 

(a)  With  pedal.     E  min.     % 

(b)  Alio  modo,  with  pedal.      E 

min.     V- 

(c)  Fuga.      4  voices,   manualit. 

F  min.  $    1  variation. 

Fughetta,     Manualit.      A  maj. 

¥ 


In  organo  piano.  A  maj.  f 
Canto  fermo  for  pedal.  1 
variation. 

(a)  Fantasia     in    organo    pleno, 

pedal.     G  maj.     £ 
(6)  Alio  modo.     2  keyboards  and 

pedal.      G    major.      £      2 

variations. 

2  keyboards,  with  pedal.  G 
maj.  f 


2  keyboards  and  pedal.      A  min. 
Allabr.     Canto  fermo  in  tenor. 

Fugue,    with    pedal.       F    maj. 
Allabr. 

2    keyboards,    with    pedal.      D 
min.     f 
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Title. 


Particulars. 


Edition. 


26.  Nun        danket 

alle  Gott. 

27.  Nun      Komm, 

der  Heiden 
Heiland  (3  ver- 
sions). 


28.  0     Gott,     Du 
frommer  Gott. 

29.  0  Lamm  Gottes 

unschuldig. 

30.  SchmiickeDich, 

o  liebe  Seele. 

81.  Sei  gegrusaet, 
Jesu  gtitig. 

32.  Valet  will  ich 
Dir  geben  (2 
versions). 


33.  Von  Himmel 
hoch,  da  komm 
ich  her  (2  ver- 
sions). 


84.  Von   Gott  will 

ich        nicht 
lassen. 

85.  Wachet       auf, 

ruft    uns    die 

Stiniine. 

86.  Wenn    wir    in 

hochsten    No- 
then. 


2    keyboards,    with    pedal. 
maj.     $  . 

(a)  2  keyboards,  with  pedal 

min.     J 

(b)  Trio,  with  pedal.     G  min.     f 

(c)  In   orga.no  pleno.      G   min. 

Allabi.  Canto  fermo  in  Fed. 
3  variations. 

Score  of  9  parts. 

With  pedal.     A  maj.     I 


2  keyboards,  with  pedal.     E  flat. 
With  11  variations. 


(a)  With  pedal.  B  flat.     $ 

(ft)  With  pedal.  D  maj.       ff 

Choral   for  pedal,    with   1 

variation. 

(a)  Fughetta  mammalit.     C  maj. 

(b)  Fugue,  with  pedal.     C  maj. 

$  With  pedal.  Fmin.  | 
Canto  fermo  for  pedal.  1 
variation. 


Two  keyboards  and  ped.     8  flat. 
f.     Canto  fermo  for  ped. 


Two  keyboards  and  ped.  8  min.  $. 
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Title. 


Particulars. 


Edition. 


37.  Wer    nur    den 

lieben     Gott 
lasst  walten, 

38.  Wirglaubenall 

an   einen  Gott 
(2  versions). 

39.  Wir       glauben 

all     an     einen 
Gott  Vater. 

6.  Five  canonical  va- 
riations on  the 
Christmas  hymn, 
Vom  Himmel 
hoch,  da  komm 
ich  her. 


7.  From  the  third 
part  of  the 
Klavier  Uebung. 

(a)  Prelude. 

(b)  Fugue. 


3.   Six     Sonatas      or 
Trios. 


9.  Two     Sonatas    or 
Trios. 

10.  Two  ditto. 

11.  Three  Concertos  for 

organ. 

12.  Six     small    organ 

phantasias. 

13.  Pastorale. 


With  ped.     C  min. 


(a)  In  organo  piano,  with  ped. 

A  min.  | 

(b)  Fughettamanualit.    Emin.  \ 

5  voices,  2  keyboards,  with  double 
pedals.     F  major.     \ 


For  organ  with  two  keyboards 
and  pedal.     C  major. 


B.    OTHER  ORGAN   PIECES. 


Full  organ.  E  flat.  Allabr.  5 
voices  with  pedal,  full  organ. 
E  flat.  |. 

Two  keyboards,  pedal  obligato. 
E  flat  maj.,  C  min.,  D  min., 
E  min.,  C  maj.,  and  G  maj. 

D  min.  and  E  flat  maj. 


A  maj.  and  G  min. 

Two    keyboards    and    pedal.     C 
maj.,  A  min.,  D  min. 


In  four  pieces.  F  maj.  and  C  maj. 


Originally 
published  by 
Balthazar 
Schmidt  in 
Niirnberg. 
Breitkopf 
and  Hartel, 
Leipzig. 
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Title. 

Particulars. 

Edition. 

14.  Passacaglia. 

Two  keyboards  and  ped.    Cmiii.  •£ 

15.  Canzone. 

D  min. 

16.  Preludes,  toccatas, 
phantasias,     and 
fugues. 

1.  Prelude        and 
fugue. 

C  maj.     £ 

2.  Ditto. 

G  maj.     £ 

3.  Ditto. 

A  maj.     | 

4.  Toccata        and 
fugue. 

G  min.     $ 

5.  Prelude        and 
fugue. 

F  min.     $ 

6.  Ditto. 

C  min.     \ 

7.  Ditto. 

G  maj.     f 

8.  Ditto. 

A  min.     \ 

9.  Ditto. 

E  min.     \ 

10.  Ditto. 

B  min.     f 

11.  Ditto. 

E  flat  for  full  organ. 

12.  Toccata        and 
fugue. 

F  maj.     $ 

13.  Ditto. 

Doric.     D.  min.     \.     For  2  key- 
boards. 

14.  Prelude        and 
fugue. 

D  min.     J 

15.  Ditto. 

G  min.     J 

16.  Phantasia    and 
fugue. 

Grain.     | 

1 
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Title. 

Particulars, 

Edition. 

17.  Phantasia    and 
fugue. 

C  maj.     £ 

18.  Toccata        and 
fugue. 

Cmaj.     $ 

19.  Prelude        and 
fugue. 

A  min.     £ 

20.  Ditto. 

E  min.     \ 

21.  Ditto. 

C  maj.     -1 

22.  Ditto. 

G  maj.     | 

23.  Ditto. 

D  maj.     £ 

24.  Toccata        and 
fugue. 

D  min.     £ 

25.  Prelude        and 
fugue. 

C  min.     | 

26.  Fugue. 

C  min.     -| 

27.    Do. 

G  min.     •£ 

28.     Do. 

B  min.     ^ 

29.     Do. 

E  min.     £ 

30.     Prelude. 

A  min.     | 

17.  Toccata. 

D  min. 

18.  Trio. 

D  min.     2  keyboards  and  pedal. 

Breitkopf  and 
Hartel,  Leip- 
zig. 

19.  Two  Phantasias. 

G  maj.  if-  and  C  min.  •£ 

20.  Thema        Albino- 
nium    and  Fuga 
sopra  thema  Al- 
binonium. 

A  maj.  and  B  min.     •£ 
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Title. 


Particulars, 


Edition. 


21.  Concerto  del  Sign. 

Vivaldi,  accomo- 
datoperl'Organo. 

22.  Eight    small    pre- 

ludes and  fugues. 


23.  Allabreve. 

24.  Two  Preludes  and 

a  Phantasia. 

25.  Prelude. 

26.  Ditto. 


27.  Prelude  and  Fugue. 

28.  Phantasia. 

29.  Fugue. 


2  keyboards  and  pedal.  G  maj. 


C  maj.,  D  min.,  E  min.,  F  ms 
G  maj. ,  G  min. ,  A  min. ,  B  i 
maj.,  D  maj. 

D  maj. 
C  maj. 


A  min. 
G  maj. 

B  flat  maj.  on  the  name  B.A.C.H. 

G  min. 

Gmin. 


Breitkopf  and 
Hartel,  Leip 
zig. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


VI. 

FORTY-EIGHT  PRELUDES  and  FUGUES,  in  every  key,  for  the 
Harpsichord. 

SIX  TOCCATAS  for  Harpsichord.     SIX  SUITES  for  the  same. 
SIX  SHORTER  SUITES. 


Title. 

Particulars. 

Edition. 

1.  Six  small  Preludes 
for  Beginners. 

2.  Twelve  small    Pre- 
ludes. 

C  maj.,  E  min.,  D  maj.,  D  min., 
E  maj.,  and  E.min. 

C.  F.   Peters, 
Leipzig. 

C.  F.  Peters, 
by     Griepen- 
kerL 
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Title. 


Particulars. 


Edition. 


3.  Fifteen  Inventions. 
In  two  parts. 


4.  Fifteen  Symphonies. 

In  three  parts. 

5.  Invention  or  Phan- 

tasia. 

8.  First    vol.    of    the 
"Clavier  Uebung." 


9.  Second  vol.  of  the 
"Clavier  Uebung." 


10.  Third  part  of 
Clavier  -  Uebung. 
See  V.  A,  No.  3, 
and  B,  No.  7. 


Also  four  duetts. 


11.  Fourth     part      of 
Clavier-Uebung. 


Sinfonies  pour  le  Clavecin. 


C  min. 


Preludes,  Allemando,  Correntes, 
Sarabandes,  Gigues,  Minuetts, 
and  other  Galanteries,  for  the 
recreation  of  amateurs.  Parts 
I.  to  VI. 


Concerto  in  Italian  taste,  and 
Ouverture  in  French  manner, 
for  harpsichord  with  two  key- 
boards. 


Preludes  on  the  Catechism  and 
other  chants  for  organ. 


E.  min.,  F  maj.,  G  min.,  A  min. 


Air  with  variations  for  harpsi- 
chord, two  keyboards. 


Bach  Society, 
III.,  la,  and 
C.  F.  Peters, 
Leipzig. 

Bach  Society, 
III.,  Ib,  and 
C.  F.  Peters. 


Original  edi- 
tion at  Leip- 
zig, published 
by  the  author. 
Bach  Society, 
III.,  2o. 

Original  edi- 
tion, Baltha- 
zar Schmidt, 
N  ii  r  n  b  e  r  g. 
Bach  Society, 
III.,  2b,  C. 
F.  Peters. 

Original,  B. 
Schmidt, 
Nurnberg. 
Bach  So- 
ciety, III., 
2c. 

C.  F.  Peters, 
Leipzig. 

B.  Schmidt, 
Nurnberg, 
C.F.Peters, 
Leipzig,and 
Bach  So- 
ciety, III., 
Zd. 


12.  Chromatic     Phan-    D  min. 
tasia  and  Fugue. 
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Title. 


Particulars. 


Edition. 


13. 


Das  wohltem- 
perirte  Klavier." 
Two  vols. 


14.  Six  grand  suites. 

15.  Six  suites. 

16.  Suite. 

17.  Six  smaller  suites. 


18.  Four      phantasias 

and  fugues. 

19.  Phantasia. 

20.  Cappriccio    and 

fugue. 


21.  Eight  toccatas. 

22.  Three  toccatas  and 

fugues. 

23.  Two  preludes  and 

fugues. 

24.  Two  preludes  and 

small  fugues. 

25.  Nine  fugues. 


2C.  Fugue. 


Each  volume  containing  24  pre- 
ludes and  fugues. 


Called  the  English  suites. 


B  flat    maj.,  C  min.,    A  min., 
D  maj.,  G  maj.,  E  min. 

F  minor. 
So-called  French. 


A  min.,  B  flat  inaj.,  and  two  in 
Dmaj. 

C  minor. 

B  flat  maj.  Six  pieces.  "  Cap- 
priccio sopra  la  Contananza  del 
fratre  diletissimt,  1704." 

D  maj.,  D  min.,  E  min.,  F  miu., 
and  C  min. 

Two  in  D  min.,  one  in  F  maj. 


A  minor. 


D  minor  and  E  minor. 


Two  in  C  maj.,  two  in  D  min., 
two  in  E  min.,  two  in  A  min., 
one  in  E  flat  maj. 

G  major. 


O.  F.  Peters, 
Czerny  and 
Kroll.Breit- 
kopf  and 
Hartel, 


C.  F.  Peters, 
Leipzig,  by 
GriepenkerL 

Ditto,  ditto. 


Fragment. 

C.  F.  Peters, 
Leipzig. 


C.  F,  Peters, 
Leipzig. 


Bach  'Society, 
II.,  3  and  -1. 


Some  of  these 
preludes 
and  fugues 
are  p  u  b- 
lished.  C. 
F.  Peters. 
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Title. 

Particulars. 

Edition. 

27.  Three  fugues. 

One  in  B  flat  on  B.  A.  C.  H. 

28.  Grand  fugue. 

A  minor. 

Bach  Society, 
II.,  5. 

29.  Prelude. 

C  minor,  1713. 

80.  Two  sonatas. 

C  minor  and  D  minor  £. 

31.  Eleven  concertos. 

After  violin  concertos  by  Vivaldi. 

32.  Phantasia. 

G  major  £. 

33.  Largo  and  allegro. 

G  major  £. 

34.  Toccata  and  fugue. 

G  major  manual  \. 

35.  Sonata. 

D  major  in  several  parts,  preludes 
and  fugues  in  C  maj.,  D  maj., 
and  E  maj. 

36.  Scherzo. 

E  minor. 

37.  Six  sonatas. 

C  minor. 

38.  Prelude. 

F  major,  3  voices. 

39.  Phantasia. 

A  major. 

40.  Fughetta. 

C  min.     2  -part. 

41.  Prelude. 

E  flat  maj. 

42.   "Die    Kunst    der 

Fuge." 

15   fugues  for  one  performer,   2 
duetts,  and  4  canons.     D  min. 

Original    edi- 
tion     pub- 
lished     by 
the    author 
at  Leipzig. 
C.F.Peters, 
edition    by 
H  a  u  p  t- 
mann. 
[P«ge  83.] 

LIST   OF   WORKS. 
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Title. 

Particulars. 

Edition. 

43.  "Dasmusikalische 
Opfer." 

The  first  9  pieces  for  the  piano. 
Amongst  them  a  3-part  fugue, 
a  2-part  fugue,  and  7  canons. 

Original  edi- 
tion pub- 
lished by 
the  author 
at  Leipzig. 
Breitkopf 
and  Hartel, 
Leipzig. 

44.  "Das  Clavier- 
biichlein  YOU 
Anna  Magdalena 
Bach." 

1722.  23  easy  pieces  for  the 
harpsichord,  and  a  Phantasia 
for  organ. 

[Page  30.] 

45.  "Das  Buch  der 
Anna  Magdalena 
Bach." 

1725.  25  pieces  for  harpsichord, 
and  some  vocal  compositions. 

[Page  30.] 

SIX  SONATAS  for  Violin,  without  Baas. 

VARIOUS  CONCERTOS  for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  Harpsichords 
or  Pianos. 

SIX  SONATAS  for  Violoncello. 

And  a  number  of  other  Instrumental  Pieces  of  all  kinds,  and  for  all  kinds 
of  Instruments. 

A.    PIECES  FOR  PIANO  OB  HARPSICHORD,   WITH  ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


Title. 

Particulars. 

Edition. 

1.  Six  sonatas  for 
piano,  with  violin 
obligate. 

B  min.,  A  maj.,  E  maj.,  C  min., 
F  rain.,  G  maj. 

Bach  Society, 
IX.,  3. 
[Page  36.] 

2.  Sonata  for  piano 
and  violin. 

G  min.     $    Also  for  flute. 

C.  F.  Peters. 

3.  Ditto        ditto 

Fmaj.     $ 
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Title. 


Particulars. 


Edition. 


4.  Sonata  for  2  violins 

and  figured  bass 
(harpsichord). 

5.  Fuga  Canonica  in 

epidiapente  for 
violin  and  piano 
obligate. 

6.  Suite  for  piano  and 

violin. 

7.  Sonata    for    flute, 

violin,  and 
figured  bass 
(harpsichord). 

8.  Sonata    for    piano 

and  violin. 

9.  Ditto. 

10.  Nine      trios      for 

piano,  with  ac- 
companiment for 
flute  or  violin. 

11.  Sonata  for  2  violins 

with  figured  bass. 


12.  Invention      for 

violin,        with 
figured  bass. 

13.  Three   sonatas   for 

piano   and    viola 
da  gamba. 

14.  Concerto  for  flute, 

violin,  and  piano. 


15.  Trio  for  two  flutes 
and  figured  bass 
(harpsichord). 


From  the  "Musikalisches  Opfer." 


A  raaj. 


Largo.  G  maj.  $  Vivace.  G 
maj.  |  Adagio.  E  min.  £ 
Presto.  G  maj.  Allabr. 


G  min. 


D  maj. 

E  flat,  Bmin.,  Cmin.,  E  maj., 
Fmin.,  Grnaj.,  A  maj.,  three 
times,  and  B  min. 

Adagio.  C  maj.  4  Allabr.  C 
maj.  Largo  A  min.  Gigue 
-^  A  maj. 


G  maj.,  A  maj.,  and  G  min. 


A  min. 


G  maj. 


Bach  Society, 
IX.,  6. 


See  VI.,  No. 
43. 


Bach  Society, 
IX.,  2. 

Bach  Society, 
IX.,  6. 


Bach  Society, 
IX.,  4. 


C.  F.  Peters, 
edited  by 
Dehn. 


LIST   OF  WORKS. 


Title. 


Particulars. 


Edition. 


16.  Twelve  sonatas  for 

flute  and  figured 
bass  (harpsi- 
chord). 

17.  Sonata    for    flute, 

violin,  and  bass. 

18.  Canon     perpetuus 

for  the  same  in- 
struments. 

19.  Sonata    for    flute, 

violin,  and  figured 
bass  (harpsi- 
chord). 

20.  Sonata  for  2  vio- 

lins, with  figured 
bass  (harpsi- 
chord). 

21.  Invention  for  vio- 

lin, with  figured 
bass  (harpsi- 
chord). 

22.  Three  sonatas    for 

piano  and  flute. 

23.  Concerto      for      2 

flutes  and  piano, 
with  accompani- 
ment. 

24.  Trio  for  flute,  vio- 

lin, and  piano. 

25.  Sonata    for    piano 

and  flute,  with 
figured  bass. 

26.  Seven   piano  con- 

certos with  quar- 
tett  accompani- 
ments. 


Nos.   12  and  13  of  the 
kalisches  Opfer." 


Trio  in  G  maj. 


C  maj. 


;  Musi- 


See  VI. 
43. 


No. 


F  maj. 


C  min. 


E  min. 


Bach  Society, 
IX.,  1. 

C.   F.  Peters, 
by  Dehn. 
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Title. 


Particulars. 


Edition. 


27.  Four  concertos  for 

piano,    with    ac- 
companiment. 

28.  Two  concertos  for 

two  pianos. 


29.  Two  concertos  for 

three  pianos. 

30.  Adagio    for    three 

pianos,  with  ac- 
companiment, 
after  Vivaldi. 

31.  Concerto    for  four 

pianos,  with 
quartett  accom- 
paniment. 

32.  Four    of    the    six 

Concertos  dedi- 
cated to  the 
Mavkgraf  v.  Bran- 
denburg, Nos.  2, 
3,  5,  and  6  :— 

No.  2.  1  trumpet, 

1  flute,       1 
hautb.,   1  vio- 
lin     concert., 

2  violins,     1 
viola  and  vio- 
lone  in  ripieno, 
violoncello, 
figured  bass  for 
harpsichord. 

No.  3.  3  violins,  3 
violas,  and  3 
violoncellos, 
figured  bass  for 
harpsichord. 


D  maj.,    A  maj.,   F  maj.,    and 
D  min. 


C  maj.  and  C  min. 


C  maj.  and  D  min. 


A  min. 


Six  Concerts  avec  plusieurs  in- 
struments, dedies  a  Son  Altesse 
Royale  Monseigneur  Chretien 
Louis  Markgraf  de  Brauden- 
bourg,  etc. ;  et  par  son  tres 
humble  serviteur,  etc.  1721. 

F  maj. 


C.  F.  Peters, 
by  Griepen- 
kerl. 

Ditto. 


C.  F.  Peters, 
Leipzig. 


G  maj. 


LIST    OF   WORKS. 
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Title. 


Particulars. 


Edition. 


No.  5.  1  traver- 
siere,  1  violin, 
1  viola,  1  vio- 
loncello, vio- 
lone  and  harp- 
sichord con- 
cert. 

No.  6.  2  violc  da 
braccio,  2  viole 
da  gamba,  vio- 
loncello, vio- 
lone  and  harp- 
sichord. 


D  maj. 


B  flat  maj. 


B.    PURELY   INSTRUMENTAL   PIECES. 


33.  Pieces  for  two  vio- 
lins in  "Mnsi- 
kalisches  Opfer," 
part  10. 


34. 


Two  of  the  six 
concertos  dedi- 
cated to  Mark- 
graf  von  Bran- 
denburg; Nos.  1 
and  4:— 

1.  Chief  violin,  2 
echoing  flutes, 

2  violins,  viola 
and  violon.  in 
ripieno,  violon- 
cello, and  cont. 

2.  Hunting-horn, 

3  hautb.    and 
bassoon,   small 
concert  violin, 
2  violins,  viola, 
audvioloncello, 
with  bass  cont. 


35.  Five  sonatas  for 
violin,  without 
accompaniment. 


G  maj. 


F  maj. 


G  min. ,  B  min. ,  A  min. ,  D  nun. , 
t!  maj.,  E  flat  maj. 


See  VI.     No. 
43. 


See  VII.    No. 
32. 


Breitkopfand 
Id  artel,  Leip- 
zig-J 
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Title. 


,  Particulars. 


Edition. 


36.  Six  sonatas  for  vio- 

loncello, with  ac- 
companiment. 

37.  Chacone  for  violin 

solo. 


38.  Prelude  and  fugue 

for  the  lute. 

39.  Violin       concerto, 

•with  accompani- 
ment. 

40.  Double       concerto 

for  2  violins,  with 
accompaniment. 

41.  Five    duos    for    2 

violins. 

42.  Trio  for  violin,  vio- 

loncello, and  bass 

43.  Quartett  for  oboe, 

violin,  viola,  and 
violoncello. 

44.  Symphony    for     3 

trumpets  and 
drums,  2  oboes, 
fagott,  2  violins, 
viola,  bass. 

45.  Seven  overtures : — 

1.  For    2     horns, 

fagott,  and 
quartett  of 
stringed  instru- 
ments. 

2.  For  two  oboes, 

and  quartett  of 
stringed  in- 
struments. 


G  maj.,  D  min.,  C  maj.,  E  flat 
maj.,  C  min.,  D  maj. 


D  min. 


Breitkopfand 
Hartel,  Leip- 
zig. 

Hitherto  un- 
known. 


A  min. 


Borrowed  from  duetts  for  piano. 
See  VI.,  No.  10. 

C.   maj.      Originally   organ  trio 
in  E  flat  maj. 


D  maj.     Two  movements. 


maj. 
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Title. 


Particulars. 


Editivn. 


3.  Two  oboes,  fa- 
gott,  and  quar- 
tett of  stringed 
instruments. 

4.  Quartett      of 

stringed  in- 
struments. 

5.  Violin,      and 

quartett  of 
stringed  in- 
struments. 

6.  Flutes       and 

stringed  in- 
struments. 

7.  Three  trumpets, 

drums,  two 
oboes,  and 
quartett  of 
stringed  in- 
struments. 

46.  Overture  or  suite 
for  quartett  of 
stringed  instru- 
ments, 2  hautb., 
and  bassoon. 


C  maj. 


Gmaj. 


G  min. 


B  min. 


D  maj. 


C  inaj. 


C.  F.  Peters, 
by  Dehn. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 
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